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THE MONTH. 


HE past month has brought us no very exciting news from 

England. The chief topics of discussion in the journals 
seem to have been the Prince of Wales’ debts and the political 
contest in the town of Northampton. Whether the heir to the 
crown of England is or is not heavily in debt—whether or not, if 
he be, his embarrassment has been caused by the attempt to dis- 
charge the duties pushed on to him by the Queen, and whether or 
not that exalted personage has acted the part of the benevolent 
fairy and paid his debts, are questions about which society and the 
newspapers seem pretty equally divided. Looking at the matter 
with the pitying but not unfriendly eye of the sound Republican, 
one cannot but think it unfortunate that the Prince should make 
such a sorry figure before the people whom he is one day to gov- 
ern, The truth would seem, however, to be—(and it should be 
spoken, even of the cruel despots of the old world)—that he is not 
much to blame after all. The Queen has resolutely declined to 
discharge her social duties since the death of Prince Albert, now a 
number of years ago. Neither the lapse of time, the entreaties of 
her family, the complaints of her people, the comments of the 
press or the growl of the tradesmen who are dependent upon the 
court for so much of their prosperity, have sufficed to draw her 
out of her retirement, and she seems to have been as unconscious 
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that certain duties are attached to the honor and emoluments of 
her high station as if she were—well, shall we say—a Turkish Sul- 
tan oran American President. Balmoral and Osborne have had 
always far more attraction for her than Buckingham Palace or 
Windsor Castle, and her unhappy ministers have grown accus- 
tomed to see her start off for one or the other in the midst of the 
busiest moments of a session of Parliament, or while the Czar of 
Russia was himself a guest on English soil. The chief value and 
the only power of the English monarchy is the fact that the King 
or Queen is the head of the social life and the fountain of honor. 
The personal or political authority of either is nothing when com- 
pared with that of a President of the United States. There are 
no postmasters, collectors, marshals or district attorneys appointed 
by the Queen of England, or kept in office by her personal favor 
in spite of the complaints of the people and the protests of the 
party in power. The English Ministry is not her personal staff. 
She cannot choose a member of the cabinet, nor would she dream 
for a moment of attempting to retain in office a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who had been censured by the Commons, or an Attor- 
ney General who had been forced to relinquish all claims to the 
woolsack by the indignant protests of the press, the people and 
the bar. But she has great authority and should be of great 
service in the social world. The court and society are pure or 
corrupt as she may make them, and it is a question whether twice 
what the English monarchy costs the British people would not 
bea small price to pay for the stability which the existence of an 
unchanging head gives to English social and political insti- 
tutions. It was all very well for Queen Victoria to withdraw ut- 
terly from the public view during the first years of her widowhood. 
Her exalted station made her trial the more bitter and her loneli- 
ness more terrible, and her subjects were full of reverent sympathy. 
But after a while they began to feel that she was a Queen as well 
as a widow, and sought to draw her from seclusion as the necessity 
for her presence in the world became the greater. After a time 
that necessity forced most of her duties upon the Prince of Wales, 
who enjoys none of the income provided by the state for their 
discharge, and it is natural to suppose that the burden has been 
hard to bear alone. Six hundred thousand pounds is a large sum 
of money, but that is the figure which is named. Mr. Disraeli 
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will have a hard task, should it be his, to ask the House next win- 
ter to pay this debt, but he can do it ingeniously if any man can. 
That such a circumstance as this—so soft and black a speck upon 
the body monarchical—should escape the eagle eye of so enthusi- 
astic and uncompromising a Republican as Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, 
the Radical candidate for Northampton, is not to be expected. 
And yet apparently it will avail him little. The fates are rather 
hard on Mr. Bradlaugh. Some years ago they visited upon him a 
serious disappointment in his political hopes. Last winter another 
“horrid sister,’’ in the Jesuitical guise of the Right Hon. Mr. 
Gladstone, dissolved Parliament while Mr. Bradlaugh was away for 
the express purpose, thinks that gentleman, of preventing his 
election ; and now the American public is about to cut him off like 
another Atropos, for he has made engagements to lecture to it 
which cannot be broken, at the very time at which Mr. Charles 
Gilpin has had the bad taste to die. So the canvass at Northamp- 
ton must proceed without Mr. Bradlaugh’s personal presence, and 
between his stool and that of Mr. Jacob Bright the votes of the 
electors are likely to fall upon conservative ground. 


BaRRING one or two elections, which were not especially valu- 
able as tests of the public opinion, because the Legitimists and Or- 
‘leanists abstained from voting or threw their votes away, the most 
notable event in France is M. Guizot’s death. Since 1848, when 
he saved his life by running off to England, he has taken no ac- 
tive part in politics, and yet his intellect was so bright, his char- 
acter so high and his spirit so strong, that he made himself felt per- 
ceptibly up to the moment of his death. Asa statesman he was 
not successful, as a diplomatist he seems rather to have failed, but 
as a historian and man of letters he will hold a very high and 
honorable place. His History of Civilization is perhaps his mas- 
terpiece, and shows as much as any of his works or all together 
the characteristics of his mind. In his power of generalization, 
skill in the arrangement of his subject, and the smooth strength 
of his style, he was a Frenchman. In most else he did not re- 
semble his countrymen. He was acold, austere, perhaps bigoted 
Calvinist, feared rather than loved outside of his family. At 
home his seems to have been a beloved, happy and vigorous old 
age. To the last moment he was a power in the Academy, and 
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many will remember his exhibition of will last winter in his con- 
test with M. Ollivier. In appearance and temperament he was as 
un-French as Mr. Gladstone is un-English, and the faults of his 
character—want of sympathy, want of tact and quickness of tem- 
per—which interfered constantly with his success in politics, were 
not unlike those of the great Englishman. In most things Guizot 
was the antipodes of Thiers. He had reached his eighty-second 
year. 


Tue fall campaign has begun. Rarely has it opened in such 
disorder. The aged veteran, mindful of the old stand-up fights 
on a fair field, where the banners bore distinctive principles, the 
ranks were unbroken and hardly a straggler could be seen, must 
behold with a tearful eye the spectacle presented to him to-day. 
In no two States does either party seem to stand on the same 
ground or face in the same direction. In Wisconsin the whole 
question of the campaign is whether or not Mr. Matt. Carpenter 
shall return to the United States Senate. In ‘‘issouri the contest 
is one of local reform, where the Bourbon Democrats are the ins 
and a People’s Party the aggressive outs, the regular Republicans 
deeming it advisable to make no nominations. In Indiana the 
great guns have fired first. Mr. Morton in some speeches, 
marked as all his speeches are by strength and clearness of 
statement, has earnestly endeavored to disabuse the minds 
of his fellow-citizens of the ideas, first, that the troubles in 
Louisiana were due to anything but the haughty and unbroken 
spirit of rebellion refusing to enjoy the innumerable blessings 
which so much of the best government the world ever saw as Mr. 
Kellogg has been enabled to establish, was generously offering it; 
and, secondly, that there was any disagreement in reality between 
him and the President on the currency question ; finally striving 
with all his power to point out the extraordinary points of differ- 
ence between the tweedledum of the Republican and the tweedle- 
dee of the Democratic platform. To this Mr. Voorhees has logically 
replied that although Mr. Morton happens to be right on the money 
question he is really not sincere in his cry for more greenbacks, 
but has been led to it by accident or from necessity, or in spite of 
himself, in any of which cases he deserves no credit and should 
have none. In two States at least the necessity of the case has 
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forced the managers of both parties to put in nomination unex- 
ceptionable candidates. Mr. Halsey the Republican, and Judge 
Bedle the Democratic nominee for Governor of New Jersey, are 
both worthy of the office, if the respectful manner in which they 
are spoken of by their opponents is any guide. The choice of a 
good governor having thus been secured in any event, the import- 
ance of the campaign turns mainly upon the choice of Mr. Stock- 
ton’s successor, but the blood of the ordinary Jerseyman will 
doubtless continue to flow calmly should Mr. Robeson adorn the 
Senate rather than the Cabinet, or the horns of Mr. Cattell be 
again exalted. In New York the campaign promises to be inter- 
esting. Both parties have expressed their opposition to the infla- 
tion views of Ohio and Indiana, in really sensible and comprehen- 
sible platforms. The renomination of Gen. Dix, undesirable as 
it was considered by that portion of the great party which sits in 
the seat of Customs, was really demanded by the people. He has 
made a governor the like of which is not often seen now-a-days. 
He has been able, firm and independent, and, as has been said, by 
seeking to please no party in particular he has pleased all parties. 
It is a satisfaction to find the general public sentiment forcing the 
regular managers ofa party into making such a nomination as that 
of General Dix, and the year is almost made memorable in New 
York politics by the fact that the same force, similarly brought to 
bear, has had the same result in the Democratic party. In spite of 
much threatened opposition, Mr. Tilden was easily nominated. 
He isa man of ability and character, and in the election of either 
candidate the State will have a governor worthy of its best days. 
There, is, however, every prospect of the selection of General Dix. 


THE decision of the governor of the question raised by the 
charges against Mayor Havemeyer, seems properly to have given 
satisfaction to all hands save that blundering functionary. And 
now he, if report be true, finds consolation in it. A person of 
sensitive or high spirit would (one might think) have been over- 
whelmed by the calm, almost contemptuous tone of the Governor’s 
paper, but the Mayor, happily for himself, is not such aman. There 
is a sentence or two in the decision which might be commended 
to the attention of other potentates, though it might not have effect 
where stronger things failed : 
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“« The power of appointment,”’ says General Dix, “1s one of the most import- 
ant and delicate trusts that can be confided to an executive magistrate. Offices 
are public property; they should be filled with a single regard to the interest of 
the people; and this object can only be secured by intrusting them to those who 
are best qualified to perform the duties incident to them, and whose unimpeach- 
able integrity commands the confidence of the community. It is a gross abuse 
of executive po wer to dispose of them for the mere purpose of rewarding parti- 
‘san services, irrespective of superior qualifications, or of gratifying and providing 
for personal friends.” 


GENERAL BUTLER has announced himself a candidate for reélec- 
tion to Congress, but under less favorable circumstances than 
usual. The opposition to him, which seems to have grown very 
strong during the past winter, has not yet united upon a candidate; 
but there is prospect at this writing that the General’s opponent 
will be General Cogswell, who is spoken of as a man of ability and 
character. The general gloom. which has been pervading the 
Butler camp was fitfully illumined the other day by a firebrand 
thrown into it by a traitor’s hand, in the shape of a letter signed 
with the startling name of Simmons. The writer was not the col- 
lector, however, but a brother who has long been asort of enfant 
terrible. Exactly why he has ‘‘ gone back on’”’ and ‘‘ blown on’’ the 
general,in the language of modern statesmanship, or sought to ‘‘give 
him away’’ (to draw again upon that well of English defiled with 
which a well-known class is wont to express what it is pleased 
to term its ideas) has not been stated yet. Simmons may be only 
the typical rat hastening to desert the sinking ship, or he may be 
the patriotic and repentant person he would have it appear—in 
either case his letter meritscomment. _ It says some severe things 
of the Essex statesman, and describes ‘‘ Butlerism’’ asa very un- 
attractive thing. From his own account Simmons ought to know 
exactly what it means—and one can only hope that the majority 
of the voters may accept his definition of the term. Butler has yet 
vouchsafed no reply. 


A GREAT lawyer passed away when Benjamin R. Curtis died. 
He possessed the legal mind of the highest order. As an advo- 
cate he was not distinguished, for he lacked warmth, and grace, 
and imagination, and that power over the feelings which is born 
of asympathetic nature. It was in his arguments to the Bench 
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that he excelled. His learning was great, his clearness of state- 
ment and skill in presenting the strong points of his case and the 
weak ones of his adversary’s something remarkable, and he early 
won and had up to his death a first place at the American bar. 
He held no office save that of Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, though last winter he was the Democratic candidate for 
Senator in Mr. Sumner’s place. He was a lawyer pur et simple— 
one of the very few who, without stepping out of the ranks of the 
profession, have succeeded in winning and maintaining a national 
fame. 


TuE political condition of South Carolina is more promising 
from several points of view. After a convention which, for dis- 
order, seems to have cut-Heroded Herod, the regular Republicans 
nominated Daniel Henry Chamberlain as the successor of Gover- 
nor Moses. Mr. Chamberlain was graduated at Yale in 1862, 
and settled in South Carolina soon after the war. He is, there- 
fore, a carpet-bagger, but not in the invidious sense. He has 
made the State his home, and has all along shown the ability 
which he strikingly displayed in college. During six years he 
was Attorney-General of the State, and it is now claimed by many 
who oppose his election that he was mainly responsible for the 
infamous practices of Governor Scott’s administration. His posi- 
tion, they say, must have enabled him to know every act by 
which the State and the people were defrauded of several millions, 
and the chief agent in the frauds was his college class-mate. A 
correspondent of the Z7zdune, who claims to know the facts, de- 
clares him to have been the author and drafter of the acts by 
which the fraud was made possible, and the appointer of the un- 
happy wretch who superintended the whole matter. On the 
other hand, it is denied that Chamberlain knew of or connived 
at the practices of the agent, or had any share in the wickedness 
or in its spoils, and he is heartily praised as the one man who has 
ability and character sufficient to save both the party and the 
State. This is the view which those who knew Mr. Chamberlain 
in earlier days, and have seen in the prominence which he has 
gained in South Carolina only the fulfillment of his promise of 
years ago, would, of course, prefer to take; and it is not difficult 
to believe that he is only passing through one of the trials which 
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sooner or later must test the endurance and character of any pub- 
lic man. The opponents of his nomination are, however, sin- 
cerely in earnest, and have nominated, with some show of enthu- 
siasm, Judge Green, a native Carolinian, and a Union man during 
the war. The Taxpayers, it is thought, are likely to support him, 
in which case Mr. Chamberlain will have trouble in securing his 
election. There are at present three parties—the Regular Repub- 
licans, the Taxpayers and the Republican Bolters. Mr. Green’s 
name may draw the last two into one, but in any event there will 
have to be a vigorous, as there no doubt will be a bitter, canvass, 
The exemplary career of Moses has come completely to an end. 
There is at least a prospect for the State of a better condition of 
affairs. 


THE lesson taught by the past events in Louisiana history, 
injurious to American fame and to republican government as 
they have been, must in the end be salutary. The fault lies 
in a measure with both sides, and all parties have in turn been 
condemned. Some critics blame the President for upholding 
Kellogg, yet the President warned Congress that he intended 
to do so unless that body decided otherwise, and Congress 
in two sessions did nothing. Others blame the latter, yet 
the members of both houses were early informed that General 
Grant was determined to support Governor Kellogg as he 
had begun to do before the matter was submitted to them, 
and the majority at least had no desire to open a quarrel with 
him. A third party throw all the fault upon the Republicans and 
carpet-baggers, while the truth would seem to be that the frauds 
of the McEnery party were hardly inferior to those of the Kel- 
logg faction, and the carpet-bag element has been unnecessarily 
crystallized and strengthened by the foolish ostracism attempted by 
the native whites ; and finally, the whole matter has been laid at 
the door of the spirit of slavery and rebellion, but this only by 
those who continue to look at all southern affairs through the dis- 
torting spectacles of party spirit and passion, which have been 
long ago discarded by every man who has eyes capable of looking 
into the true relations of things, and seeing them as they really are 
and not as selfishness would have them. Of course the narrow 
spirit of both parties is reprehensible. All distinctions based 
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upon prejudice can only do harm, and no good can be accom- 
plished by White Leagues or Kukluxes on the one hand any more 
than by intolerance and rascality on the other. Until the South- 
ern people learn this, there may be often trouble ; and it is strange 
that they have taken so long to learn so plain a lesson. The 
whole story after all is simply this: it is sad enough to need no 
embellishment or commentary. Both parties committed gross 
frauds in 1872—one party playing on the ignorant fears of the 
negro, the other on the equally ignorant prejudice against him. 
The probability is that*"McEnery had a majority of votes. Before 
the count could be made the Kellogg party, armed with the powers 
of a prostituted United States court, seized upon the offices, drove 
out its opponents and wrapped itself around the struggling State. 
The whole force of the general government was brought to bear 
in its behalf ; the court, the custom-house and the post-office made a 
triangle of forts from which Kellogg issued his decrees. Before 
the matter could be fully investigated, the President commenced 
to lend his great authority to the usurper—Congress, too busy 
with Credit Mobilier and the salary bill to interfere, did no- 
thing—the complaints of the Louisianians were made to deaf 
ears—their letters were unanswered, their petitions unno- 
ticed, the deputations\of their citizens turned coolly out of 
doors. Meantime bonds were issued to a large amount, taxes 
were heavily increased, expenditures more than kept pace with 
them, and the debt grew steadily at a frightful rate. Secure at 
last in his seat, Kellogg began to fill the offices with the worst type 
of his adherents, surrounding himself, after a great example, with 
personal friends. ‘There seemed no hope to the people even in 
the election which is to take place next November ; for the Legis- 
lature, chosen by the Kelloggites, has been passing registry laws 
and other measures—with which we are more.or less familiar in 
Pennsylvania—so as to place their success at the polls beyond per- 
adventure. At last, having as they thought exhausted all peaceful 
means, the citizens took up arms—a street fight was the result—the 
Kellogg government crumbled in a night—the Governor took 
refuge in the Custom House, having only had time in his flight to 
send a telegram to the President screaming for help. What was 
the President to do? Manifestly but one course was left for him, 
The logic of his own acts compelled him to continue to support 
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Kellogg, and the manner in which the latter was driven out left in 
any case no alternative but to put him back by force. An armed 
rebellion pulling down one administration and setting up 
another would be an unsafe precedent in American politics, and 
there was nothing for General Grant to do but what he did. He 
acted firmly and at once. Fortunately, he was at Washington, 
whither a social event had dragged him, and several of his Cabinet, 
more powerful than the exigencies of the situation, induced him 
to remain. In five days the insurrectiqgg was at an end, and 
Governor Kellogg had ‘‘ crept out again, © feel the sun.’’ The 
McEnery party has certainly had good advisers since that time. 
With a respectful protest, it submitted at once to the authority of 
the President. Having demonstrated its own power and its op- 
ponents’ weakness, having accomplished an almost bloodless revo- 
lution in a moment, it withdrew at once rather than come in con- 
flict with the national authority, thus robbing General Grant of 
the glory which he would have gained by crushing a revolt—de- 
priving the Republican party of the strength which a new South- 
ern Rebellion would have given it, and throwing upon it and him 
the unpleasant onus of holding up over the people of Louisiana a 
government which, founded on fraud and usurpation, is shown to 
be unable to stand up alone, and for the Ames and blunders of 
which both President and party are chiefly responsible. General 
Grant comes out of the affair weaker, politically, in all points of 
view. His relations with the Kellogg party have been made 
more apparent, his personal responsibility in drawing the Repub- 
licans at large into the dilemma is made more clear, and his sym- 
pathy for the Southern people generally is placed in such a light 
as hardly to strengthen him with them for a third-term nomina- 
tion. Of course, there can be no justification of a resort to arms, 
and no countenance to a government built on the shoulders of a 
mob ; but there is, after all, a point beyond which, even with Ameri- 
cans, patience ceases to be a virtue; and perhaps in view of all 
that has taken place in Louisiana before, during and since these 
troubles, one may raise the question (though he must be aware 
that the suggestion may give rise in some minds to a doubt of the 
“loyalty ’’ of him who asks it) whether there has not been shown 
by the pecple of that unhappy State quite as much of ‘‘seventy- 
six’’ as of ‘‘sixty-one.”’ 
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COMMUNISM AND SERFDOM IN RUSSIA.' 


E have learned since the French Revolution to regard civ- 
ilization as a vast world-wide process of human evolution, 
shared in by every people that have not sunk below the level of 
humanity by a counter-process of degradation. The steps in this 
process we now perceive to have been consecutive and necessary ; 
no highest place on the scale but what has been gained by passing 
through all the stages b@fow. But every round of that ladder of 
man’s ascent, is occupied by one or other of the peoples or races, 
whose progress has been retarded, and in some cases apparently 
terminated at that point, while only a few of the most advanced 
nations occupy the highest places yet reached, and are struggling 
upward to others never attained. A survey of the peoples who 
occupy our earth is, when wisely conducted, a study of the earth’s 
history. Every upward step, from the intellectual bondage of 
infantile China to the free subjectivity of modern Christendom, 
is represented in some land and by some people. We have thus 
in our hands the means of compiling a far more philosophic and 
thorough history of humanity than the mere written historical re- 
cords of the past furnistjgus, and at the same time we have the 
means of confirming, explaining and,even cotrecting those re- 
cords, far more valuable and prattical than is even the divination 
of modern scholarship.’ ; 
That society in all the Aryan and many of the Anaryan peoples 





\Baltische und Russische Culturstudien aus swei Fahrhunderten, von Julius 
Eckardt. Leipzig, 1869. 

The Russian Agrarian Legislation of 1861; by Jules Faucher of Berlin, 
member of the House of Deputies of the Prussian Landtag. (In Systems of Land 
Tenure in Various Countries. A Series of Essays published under the sanction 
of the Cobden Club. London, 1870.) 

Resultats de ? Emianvipatthe des Serfs in Russie: par M. G. de Molinari. 
(Copied from the Yournal des Debats into the Yournal des Economistes for 
June, 1874.) . : 

*A notable illustration of this may be seen in the hints that Niebuhr gath- 
ered from the political institutions of the Dittmarshers for the interpretation of 
early Roman history, and the quarrels over the Ager Pudlicus. Very similar 
is the new light that Freeman found to be cast on early English history by the 
Allmends of Switzerland. 
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began with a stage of agrarian communism, is known to us by 
scholarly researches into German, Roman and English records, 
But we could never have formed such a clear and vivid concep- 
tion of their manner of life in that stage, were it not that in India 
and Russia its institutions are still in full vigor, and enable us to 
fill up the outline furnished by ancient records and by the linger- 
ing remnants of social methods that once were universal. 

If in India we have a people whose historical development was 
checked at an early stage by theocratic ideas, in Russia we have 
the chief nationality of the youngest Afyan race of Europe, and 
the one most remote from the great foci of Western civilization. 
The original kernel of Russian nationality, the government of 
Little Russia, with its ancient capital Kiev, lying as it does more 
in contact with the rest of Europe, has been in a large measure a 
progressive country. _ In its territory communism has given way 
to individual property. But in the great plains that lie on the 
vast rivers to the North and East, that is, in Great Russia, th- 
older type of society still prevails in the innumerable village coloe 
nies, whose descent from those of Little Russia is a matter of cer- 
tainty. From this compact region the Slavs went out, to find a 
broader area for action in the vast plains to the North and East. 
They threaded their way along the iggumerable lines of the 
rivers, finding building materials in every forest, and alluvial 
soil on the edge of every stream, until their settlements have 
spread from the Neva to the Ob and the Volga. But in every 
movement the village was the moving body. The mother village 
decided when her number had outgrown her resources, to send 
off a daughter village to find a home elsewhere. The new lands 
were occupied and cultivated in common by the whole com- 
munity ; every five years they were redistributed among the fami- 
lies in shares proportioned to the number of persons in each ; the 
trades with which they supplemented their agriculture were cat- 
ried on in common by the whole population ; the orders obtained 
by individual villagers, when traveling or on a pilgrimage, were 
for the benefit of his neighbors as well as himself ; the commerce 
that was carried on in the few towns that sprang up around the 
great monasteries or the seats of princely government, especially 
in the great fairs, was a commerce carried on by these villages 
with each other and with the foreign traders. As the colonization 
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was carried on in the presenceof the Finnish tribes, who were the 
aboriginal settlers, and as these Ugrians were generally far from 
friendly to the Slavonic intruders, every village was a fortification. 
Its single street was a double row of block-houses, with every 
preparation for defense ; and to diminish the lines exposed to at- 
tack, it was closed at each end by a wooden fortress for the com- 
mon defense. The enclosed area formed the public workshop of 
the village. It was largely owing to these military necessities, that 
the strictly communistic features of the system were preserved un- 
impaired, at a time when Little Russia was getting rid of them 
and becoming conformed to the general civilization of Europe. 
Along the Neva and its connected lakes, the Finns were too strong 
for the Slavs, and the tide of immigration was turned back. 

The domination of the Tartars made no change in the social 
methods of the Slavonic villages, and when Ivan the terrible drove 
them out of Russia, and reduced Novgorod, Kazan and other 
principalities, which had been striving after a sort of feudal inde- 
pendence in the meanwhile, Russia was much in the condition 
that the invaders found when they overran the country two 
hundred and fifty years before. But the Tartar period had been 
one of vast growth, though not of progress in the true sense of 
the word; there had been no growing of ‘‘differentiation of 
function’”’ going on. Every village was like every other, or 
differed only in the nature of the leading occupation, which 
furnished the articles which they exchanged ; and every villager 
was the same Jack-of-all-trades as before. And in many senses 
the nation was but a reproduction of the village on a large scale ; 
an enclosed self-sufficient community, growing up by numerical 
expansion, without real social progress, and so quietly as to attract 
no notice from the rest of the world. But the villages had in- 
creased and multiplied over all the region of old Russia, and many 
parts, such as that kernel region on the upper Volga, were and 
are settled as closely as the nature of the case permitted. 

The conquest of Kazan and of Astrachan opened new regions for 
the surplus popula:ion, and a general emigration movement seems to 
have begun, when the Czar Boris Godsmov interposed by the famous 
law of St. George’s day, 1592, declared the peasantry to be 
ascripti glebe, and ordered that any of them found wandering away 
from their villages should be sent back in irons. What was the 
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motive of the law, which the peasantry of Russia, in its popular 
songs, have for centuries bewailed as the destruction of their class 
and its liberties ? Some theorists say that the nomad habits had 
always been so strong in the Russians, that only by this severe 
method could they be forced to adopt civilized ways and approx- 
imate to civilized life, such as the new intercourse with Western 
Europe disclosed to their rulers. But we find no excessive ten- 
dency to the nomadic life prevalent among them. If they left 
their villages it was either in organized bodies to form new vil- 
lages in regions as yet unoccupied, or it was on religious pilgrim- 
ages to some popular shrine, most commonly that of the mother 
village, which, however distant, was never forgotten by her chil- 
dren. These pilgrimages again promoted village migration, for 
the pilgrims brought news of lands to be had for the taking by 
any vigorous and spirited body of young settlers who were not 
afraid of an occasional ‘‘ brush’’ with the Finns on the frontier. 

The truth seems to be that it was just this emigration of villa- 
gers that Boris and the Russian aristocracy feared. The lands on 
the upper Volga were now pretty densely settled. The conquest 
of Kazan (1551-2) and of Astrachan (1555-7), gave an oppor- 
tunity for the extension of the lines of the Slavonic villages down 
the course of that river, and it seemed not unlikely that the Czar 
and his nobles would lose much of their wealth by the transfer of 
their people to new and masterless communities, subject only to 
taxation. For the law of 1592 grew out of asystem of usurpation 
which had been pursued by Ivan the terrible, if not much earlier. 
First of all, bodies of prisoners of war were settled in villages by 
Ivan, and were in every sense the property of the State; then 
other villages, considered free, were publicly declared parts of the 
royal domain in the same sense. The dependents of the Czar’s 
court, and the nobility created by the princes whom Ivan III. and 
IV. had overthrown, had been endowed with the taxes from this 
or that village by the Czar, and now all these began to follow the 
example set by Ivan in ignoring the difference between free vil- 
lages under taxation, and villages owned by masters and therefore 
paying rent. In aword, the change took place in Russia, of which 
we have seen the like on Teutonic soil—a free peasantry were con- 
verted into feudal bond-men by the gradual usurpations of their 
recognized leaders. The communistic features of the village sys- 
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tem made the process all the easier; villagers who had all their 
life been giving up their own will to that of the majority, had 
been at the right school to learn submission to a master. 

The legislation of Czar Boris at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as it grew out of a long series of insidious usurpations which 
then first received legal recognition, was also the first of a 
still longer series of cpen invasions of popular rights. By these 
the peasantry were gradually and steadily reduced to what the serf- 
dom of Russia became, and was till our days. During the seven- 
teenth century the peasantry still struggled for freedom, and as- 
serted their old spirit in various ways—by popular risings, brig- 
andage, and even religious dissent. Just as the Monophysitism 
of Egypt and the Jacobitism of Syria were popular protests 
against the centralizing policy of the Byzantine government, so 
the secession of the Old Believers (Rasko/niks) and other parties 
from the Greek Church of Russia was an outburst of popular spirit 
against the usurping rulers of Russia, in a state of things where the 
church was a branch of the civil service. But from the time of 
Peter the Great to that of Alexander I., these energetic proofs of 
popular spirit had ceased ; men had been pretty thoroughly re- 
duced to the level of chattels, and in aristocratic parlance the 
peasantry were now mere hands, tools, ‘‘ niggers’? even. Alex- 
ander II. ‘found nearly one-half of them—forming with their 
families more than one-third the entire population of the Empire 
—to all practical purposes slaves, tilling a soil that did not belong 
to them, without being paid for their labor, during about three 
days in the week, while they had to sustain themselves and their 
families during the other three days, likewise by tilling a soil that 
did not belong to them, and not in the way they chose to do it, 
but as they were permitted or rather ordered to do it.’’ Many 
of them were slaves bought and sold with the land; others were 
hired out by their masters, sometimes glad to buy their own time. 
The entire staff of the Novgorod theatre were the serfs of the pro- 
prietor, and in many instances wealthy bankers and business men 
were serfs, paying a fixed price for their time. 

Down to the reign of the present Czar, the government seemed 
to outsiders to be only trifling with the subject of emancipation. 
Various restrictive laws were repealed, and something was done 
to make the lot of the serf an easier one; but to abolish the sys- 
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tem, in the face of the opposition of the whole aristocracy, was 
no light undertaking. The overthrow of the Russian armies and 
the destruction of her political prestige by the war in the Crimea, 
forced a solution of the difficulty. The existing system of social 
organization was brought into utter discredit ; it had been found 
utterly wanting in the hour of sorest need. It had failed to in- 
spire the people with the self-respect, the cheerful public spirit, 
and the intelligence of action, that the national defense called 
for. The new Emperor broke utterly with the aristocracy, and 
it came to be understood that the emancipation of the serfs was 
merely a question of sooner or later. 

Two parties now came forward with their theory of how the 
work ought to be done. The nobles and their friends had been 
studying the political and rural economy of England ; if per- 
sonal freedom must be accorded to the serfs, would not the inter- 
ests of the empire be best conserved by leaving the land in the 
hands of the nobles, and allowing the peasants to become tenant 
farmers and day laborers, according to the measure of enterprise 
and intelligence that each of them possessed ? The land would be 
let in open market as in England ; a large proportion of the rural 
population would have to find a home in the towns, for the new 
style of large farmers would require less labor than heretofore. 
The political economists had told them that, beyond a point very 
soon reached, the outlay of labor on land ceases to meet with a 
remunerative return ; and also that whatever method of farming 
tends to the cheapest production of food must always be for the 
interest of the whole community, as that interest is always the 
interest of the consumer, never that of the producer. Why then 
employ more men to do what fewer can do as well, but more 
cheaply? The former method might indeed produce a peasantry 
more contented and better off, but the end of all wise political 
economy must be limited to the cheap production of articles of 
utility. It is not its function to care for this or that individual. 
He can take care of himself, and in doing so with all vigor, un- 
der the stress of abundant competition, he will best secure the inter- 
ests of society at large. Ina word, they used all the arguments 
advanced by the disciples of Kraus and of Adam Smith, in the 
Prussian commisssion to draft the new land law half a century 
earlier,-—arguments resisted and refuted by Niebuhr and others 
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who thought the interests of Prussia more bound up with the wel- 
fare of the people, than the growth of large crops. 

The other party consisted of very various elements, which 
united in making demands not less extreme on the other side. 
Their history demands some notice. About 1840-5, German 
philosophy began to attract great attention among the students 
in the University of Moscow, and other young men entering upon 
or preparing for an active life. One coterie took up the ideas 
of the Young Hegelians, together with those of the French com- 
munists; they adopted as their political ideal a socialistic 
and Democratic republic. The other maintained that Hegelian- 
ism was already obsolete ; that Schelling had spoken the last word 
of philosophy. They formed a Romantic school, that idealized 
the past, and scouted modern ideas and reforms as equally 
un-Russian and unphilosophic. All the Czars—Peter, Catherine, 
&c.—who had striven to conform Russia to the rest of Europe, 
were held up as objects of reprobation. The age before Peter’s 
innovations was in their view the golden era of Russian nation- 
ality. All traces of its character had disappeared among the 
higher classes, who adopted western culture and fashions. The 
true Russians were to be found only among the common people, 
who preserved the old national character as they still wore the 
old national dress. The Romanticists adopted that dress, once 
worn by Czars and princes, but it now became a standing jest of 
Moscow society, when seen on the backs of these Russo-maniacs. 

The two sections of Young Russia had little in common, save 
a fierce impatience with the spiritless stagnation of Russian society 
and its intellectual life. But Herr von Haxthausen, a West- 
phalian Catholic nobleman of the most conservative political 
views, who was then traveling in Russia, furnished them witha 
basis of practical union and co-operation. Up to his time only 
the most obvious features of the village communities of Russia 
had attracted the attention of travelers, or even of the educated 
classes in Russia itself. Led by his desire to see the reiinion of 
Eastern and Western Christendom, our Westphalian made a very 
careful study, first of the ecclesiastical divisions and then of the 
social condition of Russia, which he has embodied in one of the 
most valuable works that we possess in regard to that empire. 
As it was before the day of Nasse and Von Maurer, he had no 
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knowledge of any similar institutions in other European countries, 
and fell into the very natural error of supposing that these village 
communities were peculiar to the Slavonic stock—were, as he ex- 
pressed it, the true ‘‘historic form’’ of Slavonic society. At 
Moscow, as he tells us, he met in 1843 a number of young Rus- 
sians, to whom he imparted his views, and he seems to have gone 
his way again, without to this day realizing how great an influence 
his intercourse with those young men was to exert upon their 
lives and thoughts. 

For never did seed fall into more congenial soil. Here at last was 
an answer to the question: ‘‘ What zdea, then, does this Russian 
nationality represent ?—for all history, as your German teachers 
tell you, ismoulded by ideas.’’ ‘“The keeping the whole population 
in comfort and comparative ease, and the possession of the 
soil by the whole nation.’’ The western civilizations had been 
wrecked on the rock of pauperism ; all that they had achieved 
was daily threatened by the dangerous and impoverished classes, 
for whom society made no adequate provision. Russia, holy 
Russia, had no proletariat, and was to have none. That the ex- 
isting status of the Russian peasant was not a satisfactory one, 
was indisputable. How could it be so while serfdom existed ?-- 
an institution that had itself been an innovation upon the old 
Russian constitution of society. Were that once out of the way, 
the face of things would very speedily change. 

The other party, the socialistic Hegelians led by Alexander 
Hertzen, were equally enthusiastic over the discovery. Like all 
innovators, it was with delight that they learned that their rash- 
est proposals were after all sanctioned by history—that they were 
seeking to conserve the present and restore the past. What Fourier 
and Lasalle had dreamed of, existed in Russia already, a fully 
organized communism in land, needing only to be extended and 
strengthened, and made the principle of all Russian life. It was 
Russia, then, not France, that was to give to Europe its ‘‘new 
formula of civilization.’? What might not be hoped for from the 
future? With serfdom abolished, and the happiness and prosper- 
ity of the whole people visibly secured in this new constitution 
of society, Russia would have Europe at her feet. The toiling 
and suffering masses of the West would stretch out eager hands to 
welcome her beneficent rule—would invoke her mighty power as 
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alone sufficient to break the chains in which loom-lord and land- 
lord had bound them. A universal empire like that of Rome 
would fall to the great Slavonic nationality, not so much by the 
conflict of war, as by the suffrages of peace. These were and are 
not merely the dreams of cloistered and unpractical enthusiasts ; 
they have been held by Russian ministers of state, and proclaimed 
in their official organs. 

Of course this party wished to make a clean sweep of all exist- 
ing proprietary rights, and to give up to the village communities 
the whole of the nation’s soil. Not that they would acknowledge 
any proprietary rights in the villages themselves ; the whole soil 
Should be claimed as a national possession, subject to such redis- 
tributions as national expediency and the growth of population 
should suggest. As for its aristocratic owners, they had no more 
real right to it than any peasant in the country. In the view of 
the Romanticists, the only dignitaries that Russia could acknow- 
ledge, without giving up her oldest historical traditions, were the 
Czar, at the head of the nation, and his representatives—lesser 
Czars they might be called—at the head of the village communities. 
The Young Hegelians would gladly dispense with the Czar himself, 
and substitute an elective President or Executive Council. 

In drafting the ukase of emancipation, the government struck 
upon a line of compromise between opposing views. It acted on 
the principle that the land-owners were the lawful possessors of 
the soil, but that their tenure of it was subject to the necessities of 
the public policy. It required the transfer of a certain equitable 
proportion to the serfs, to be paid for in money, rent or labor ; 
and it also gave to the serfs the right to purchase the whole or a 
part of their allotment, the State becoming their agent and secu- 
rity for the payment. But it so far yielded to the demands of the 
Socialist party, (who had considerable power at that date and 
have rather gained than lost since then,) as not to break up the 
village communities or relieve their members from the burdens 
and responsibilities that the system imposed. 

The ukase laid down rules by which the lands in each estate 
should be divided between the peasant communities and their 
masters, assigning to the former a share dependent upon the na- 
ture of the soil, its distance from the market, and many other cir- 
cumstances. For this purpose Russia was divided into three 
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zones, and these zones into districts, and for each district the 
maximum of land that the proprietor might give, and the mini- 
mum that he must give to the peasants, was fixed by the law. 
Between these two limits room was left for contract. If the land 
now in possession of the commune exceeded the maximum or 
the quantity agreed upon between the noble and the peasants, then 
the amount and location of what was to be cut off was determined 
by fixed rules. If the amount was less than the minimum or than 
the quantity agreed upon, then the adjacent lands were to be 
taken in, unless the noble’s house and grounds occupied them, 
In any case, care was to be taken that the lands of the peasantry 
should be as varied as the estate in general; if it contained 
meadow and woodland, a fair share of these must be assigned to 
them. 

The nobles received from the government, in return for the 
parts of their estates thus ceded, certificates of indebtedness to 
the extent of the assessed value; but they were not transferable 
except by certain legal formalities. These were in effect what 
we would call five per cent. government bonds, payable in 1896. 
On the other hand the government undertook to recoup itself and 
provide for the final payment of the principal of this debt by a 
tax amounting to six per cent. of the same value, to terininate in 
1910. Not that the peasants were forced to purchase on these 
terms; other arrangements were allowed, by which they would 
continue as copyhold tenants under their former lords ; but so few 
availed themselves of these alternatives that they are not worth 
considering. 

The government, we have said, in so far gave way to the 
socialists as not to require the dissolution of the A/r or village 
community, nor in any way to modify its internal constitution. 
It even deprived the majority of the right to dissolve the com- 
munity, requiring the consent of two-thirds for the purpose. On 
the other hand, it transferred many of the seignorial rights of the 
nobles to the mayor and aldermen (s¢archina and starostas) of the 
Mir. At the same time it created a new class of salaried circuit 
judges, as the judicial superiors of these local authorities. 

To appreciate justly the strong and the weak points of this 
legislation, it is necessary to have a clear notion of the rural con- 
stitution of Russia before the era of emancipation. ‘‘ Of the 
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lands of each estate, whether it were a domain of the Crown, or 
private property, only a certain part, ordinarily a third, was di- 
rectly occupied by the lord of the manor; the rest was given up 
to the village community, and was held by them in common. 
All the inferiors on the estate were equally, and almost unquali- 
fiedly, dependent upon its owner; while a part of them—always 
of his own selection—lived at the manor house as his servants, 
the rest of the community were left in possession of the village 
mark, with the burden of laboring upon the lands that were in 
direct possession of their lord (the lands of the manor). The 
amount of this feudal service was fixed by their lord at his pleas- 
ure ; it was customary for the peasants to work three days in each 
week for the lord, and the rest for themselves. In harvest time, 
or whenever else their lord desired them, they labored the whole 
week for the manor. The village mark was not held in several 
by the individual members of the community, but remained in 
the undivided possession of the whole body, which periodically, 
customarily every nine years, divided it in equal parcels among 
all the families on the estate. This division was made, ac- 
cording to the number of souls or by the Tjaglo (household): 7. 
¢.,in the former case each father of a family received a share 
corresponding in size to the number in his family, so that he re- 
ceived for each head a certain number of dessdtines ; in the latter 
case the entire ground was divided among the single families, 
and the share of each was greater or smaller, according to the 
number of families who claimed a share in the division 
At each periodic redistribution all households newly established, 
unless they had surrendered their claim to a share with a view to 
adopting some other mode of life, were entitled to consideration ; 
for all had equal claims on the soil of the village mark. It fre- 
quently happened, before as well as after the abolition of serfdom, 
that a peasant, with the permission of his lord, betook himself to 
the city and became a tradesman or a handicraftsman, and as such 
earned his millions of roubles. But if he did not succeed, or be- 
come tired of this sort of life, he needed only to put in his claim 
for a share at the next redistribution in his native village. 

‘All members of the peasant community, except those who 
belonged to the manor, lived together in a village, which was 
usually situated at the centre ofthe mark. This itself was divided 
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up into long and narrow strips from three to six fathoms wide, 
and from a hundred to five hundred long. Each redistribution 
was preceded by a classification of the soil, based not so much 
upon the comparative fertility of the parts of the mark, as upon 
their distance from the village. The single strips (or fields) were 
divided into parcels corresponding in number to that of the 
claimants for a share, and assigned by lot. It depended upon 
chance whether or not an individual again obtained for his share 
the land upon which he had previously labored. The woodlands, 
meadows and fisheries remained in the undivided possession of 
the whole community. The personal or individual property of 
the single member of the community was confined to his 
dwelling, the adjacent garden, his cattle, his horses, and his 
moveables. In some communities, especially those that be- 
longed to the crown, and had more land than they needed, in 
irder to avoid a too frequent redistribution of the soil, a part of 
the mark was set apart as reserve land to provide for households 
yet to be formed ; it either lay fallow awaiting the formation 
of these, or when a tenant offered, was rented out for the benefit 
of the community. 

‘‘It depended entirely upon the pleasure of their lord, 
whether he should be paid for the use of the land by labor in his 
fields, or by a money rent (the so-called odvok) ; in the demesnes 
of the crown the payment of money rent exclusively was required 
for forty years back, a custom introduced by the Minister Kis- 
sileff. Individual peasants, who gave up their share of the land 
and with permission of their lords settled in the cities, paid at 
any rate at least this odrok ; if they became rich, and their lord 
desired to share in their wealth, these people frequently had to 
pay thousands of rubles for permission to continue to reside in 
the city, or an emancipation was effected upon terms agreeable to 
beth. The lord on the other hand was responsible for the bare 
existence of his people, and had to give relief in case of famine, bad 
harvests, &c., and to care for the poor and those who were un- 
able to work, whether they belonged to the village or the, 
manor.’’® 

Now be it remembered that the ukase of emancipation, while it 
revolutionized the relation of the lord and the peasant, left all the 
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rest of the system untouched. ‘‘ It made absolutely no change in 
the methods of rural economy, the relation of individuals to the 
community, the periodic redistributions, the method of taxation, 
the division of the soil,’’ etc. Were we writing in 1861 it would 
perhaps be necessary to show that the work was but half done, 
and that the worst results might justly be feared. But in 1874, 
we have already to some extent the verdict of history upon it— 
another added to the long list of the condemnations of communism 
pronounced by experience. 

In May, 1872, an Imperial Commission was appointed to in- 
vestigate the effects of the emancipation of the serfs upon the 
various classes of the rural population, in each of the great dis- 
tricts of the Empire. Within a year this Commission had its 
report in readiness, and M. de Molinari has given us a summary 
of the results in the Journal des Debats, from which his account has 
been copied into the Journal des Economistes. The Commissioners 
have not dealt much in rose color; they had no occasion. It is not 
necessary to ascribe all the mischiefs they describe to the imper- 
fections of the legislation of 1861. Had that been perfect, the 
condition of the working classes could not have changed in a day. 
The miserable results of the 270 years of serfdom, upon both the 
masters and the serfs, are not to be obliterated in a score of years. 
A great and progressive nation will rally from the worst disasters 
asif ina night. A civil war that taxed and exhausted their ut- 
most resources, will have left almost no trace of its horrors in a 
decade. Great national calamities—droughts, devastations and 
the like—are lost sight of in a year; but the case is very different 
when the wrus of slavery has been infused into the vitals of the 
nation’s industry, making labor a disgrace, idleness a point of 
honor, and establishing shiftless, wasteful, thriftless, hand-to- 
mouth methods, as the national habits. Such a state of things can 
only be healed by long and patient treatment; every power 
and function of the body has been debilitated and wasted by a 
slow and enervating poison, and health will not come back at 
once. 

How has emancipation left the Russian noble? He had lived 
on the fat of the land; he has now to taste its leanness. His manor 
lands were tilled for him gratuitously by a mass of serfs, whom 
his agents managed. He has now to pay for every day’s labo 
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that he employs. He is indeed released from his responsibilities 
as a seigneur; his manorial courts no longer administer justice in 
his name, and he is no longer the official protector of all the 
people of his district. One-half his duties have fallen to the 
authorities of the Mir; the other to the Emperor’s circuit judges. 
His position is now that of an English nobleman, with a large 
estate, which he may either farm himself or rent out to farmers 
with capital. But such farmers are not to be found in Russia, 
except in some districts of the south; the system that has been 
abolished did not-favor their growth. Such people as do offer 
themselves are not of the right sort—are, in fact, mere penniless 
adventurers, who will make it their study to take as much out of 
the land with as little outlay of capital, and as little return to the 
return to the soil, as possible. 

For years before emancipation, when it was known to be a fore- 
gone conclusion, the nobles made a great show of getting ready 
for the new order of things. They had whole libraries of the best 
books on agriculture, fresh from Paris, Leipsic and London ; they 
had and still have museums of the best labor-saving machines from 
England and the United States, most of them entirely unfitted for 
Russian purposes. But the books stood on their shelves uncut, 
something to show to visitors ; the machines stood in the sheds 
unused, for in a country that kept her laborers in serfdom, where 
are workmen to be found that have intelligence enough to employ 
them? On the other hand, for a century past the Russian nobility 
had been making preparations for such a future of quite another 
sort. Catharine II. opened a great banking establishment to loan 
money to the nobles on the security of their estates, the money to 
be used for the improvement of agriculture. But no sufficient 
security was had, that the money should be applied as it was in- 
tended. It was spent with the improvidence of children or sava- 
ges upon every object but the right one. It was squandered upon 
ballet-dancers and equipages in every European capital. Largely 
through the sums thus raised, the proverbial reputation of the Rus- 
sian prince for prodigality was acquired. Emancipation found 
the aristocracy in debt to the crown for over three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, most of which had been spent in enabling the re- 
ceivers to live in grand style at St. Petersburg or abroad, and never 
visit their estates, When the lands were divided between the 
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serfs and the nobles, the government simply deducted from the 
certificates of indebtedness payable to the latter the amount of this 
vast debt, and closed the establishments through which it had been 
incurred. At the same time it forbade the establishment of land 
banks of any kind by private persons. It had tried the credit sys- 
tem and found that it did not work well with Russian nobles; it 
was determined to make them try the cash system for some time 
tocome. The nobility found themselves possessed of a very much 
smaller amount in government certificates than they had given up 
in the form of land and labor. In the absence of institutions of 
credit, they could raise money upon their certificates only at a 
great sacrifice of their value, and after going through elaborate 
forms of transfer required by law. 

In fine, nothing is left to the Russian aristocrat but to begin 
life on a much humbler scale ; to farm as much of his land as he 
can, and hope for better times. Even this course has its manifold 
vexations. He must employ large quantities of labor in the ab- 
sence of suitable machinery and suitable men to manage it ; and 
the peasant, proud of his freedom and not yet proud of his 
ability to work, is a poor sort of a laborer. He loves idle- 
ness, for is not the idle man ‘‘as good asalord?’’ He cannot 
be trusted out of an overseer’s sight, for centuries of bondage 
have made his class eye-servants. _The justice of the peace is too 
far off to make him fulfil his contract, and the lesser authorities at 
the Mir simply decline to do so, and openly take his part. He 
is thriftless and careless of the future; in harvest time he can 
command high wages, but he spends his money as fast as he gets 
it, and at other times is glad to work for a mere pittance. 

If any one supposes that he will find the pleasant reverse of the 
medal when he turns to contemplate the present condition of the 
peasant farmer and the village community, he is doomed to dis- 
appointment, Not that there has been no improvement, ‘‘ The 
moral culture and the mode of life of the peasants have undergone 
asensible amelioration in the northwest provinces, excepting al- 
ways in the marshy districts of the Pirsk and the banks of the 
Pripet. In the provinces of the south and southwest the peasants 
are better off, though it cannot be said that their tillage of the soil 
has made progress. In the population of Little Russia the aboli- 
tion of serfdom has brought about neither a higher degree of pros. 
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perity nor asensible improvement in thetillage. In the remainder 
of the Empire, #. ¢., in the governments of the North, the East and 
the Centre, the growth in prosperity is very little noticeable, 
while the moral ity of the people has either made no progress or 
has actually retrograded.’” These new-madej freemen have has- 
tened in most cases to realize the dreams of their past years— 
abundance of idleness and plenty of brandy. ‘It is but fair to 
say that the complaints of the increase of drunkenness apply 
chiefly to the population of Great Russia. There is much more 
temperance in the southern provinces,’’ as also ‘‘ in the western 
and Baltic provinces.’’ ‘‘ The data collected by the governments 
of Great Russia are certainly most distressing. Drunkenness 
shows itself not only as a vice of individuals, but as closely con- 
nected with all common occasions of enjoyment, and even with 
the transaction of public business ;—it is not unusual to see the 
meetings of the J@r wind up with a bout of hard drinking, and 
brandy very often has its influence upon the decisions of the vil- 
lage authorities ; and there have been cases where the punishment 
inflicted by these guardians of order has been to require the cul- 
prit to treat his judges.’’ 

Emancipation has increased instead of diminishing the bur- 
dens borne by the peasant. The imperial taxes remain the same, 
and by their unjust distribution they fall fifteen parts in sixteen 
upon the peasantry. At the same time the commune is paying 
every year to the government the value of the labor they used to 
give to their masters, and as much more besides as will be. suffi- 
cient to extinguish in half a century the claims of those masters 
upon them. And whereas the expenses of local government were 
formerly covered by the labor given to the seigneur, and the gov- 
ernment itself administered by his officers, the peasantry have now 
to pay two classes of officialsk—the two already named—to dis- 
charge the same duties. The communal taxes alone reach thirty 
millions of rubles a year. 

In this state of things, the peasant should have every opportu- 
nity and every motive to increase to the utmost the product of 
his land, and to improve his methods of tillage. Unhappily he 
has neither opportunity nor motive. The ukase of emancipation left 
the Mir and its communism intact ; the old periodic redistribution 
of the land continues, The customary methods of tillage are the un- 
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written common law of the village; the peasant who has done 
well has to contribute to the support of the worthless dog who 
has done nothing. If the latter has nothing to pay his share of 
the 167 millions of dollars collected yearly by the imperial and 
communal governments, the former must pay it for him; if he 
wanders away from his village, spends all that he has in riotous 
living, and begins to be in want, a paternal government passes 
him home again to his old neighbors, to be a burden on their in- 
dustry. At such cost does Russia purchase its exemption from 
pauperism! She has delivered the serf from one task-master to 
give him over to another and a much more exacting one—the 
Mir. She has taken away nearly all motive to progress and im- 
provement. As achain can be no stronger than is its weakest 
link, so a communistic society will never be more industrious and 
self-denying than its worst elements are. ‘‘What’s the use of 
taking thought for to-morrow? Let us have plenty of idleness 
and plenty of brandy like the rest !’’ 

As a consequence the agricultural returns show no great advance. 
The number of cattle is about the same as ten years ago. The 
acreage under cultivation has increased very slightly—has made 
less progress than between 1840 and 1847. In some districts the 
country has been stripped of trees by its thriftless farmers, so 
that the climate has greatly deteriorated. In others the peasants 
have been forced to eke out their scanty supply of wheat by mix- 
ing bark with it in making bread. In a few governments in the 
far East the crops have failed so utterly as to produce a three 
years’ famine. ‘* The first year,’’ says Count Tolstoi, ‘‘ the inhabi- 
tants came down a peg; the rich became merely well off; those 
that had been comfortable were straitened ; those that had been 
straitened sank into poverty. Next year things grew worse in 
the same proportion; this year nine-tenths of the agricultural 
population are reduced to absolute want.’’ 

If the world were to end this year, Russian emancipation 
might be pronounced a failure: But there is a long future before 
the nations that choose to live—before Russia, most certainly. 
She has taken brave strides in the right direction, but she must 
take yet more ere the goal be reached. If she were less eager 
about her military greatness, and her European prestige, the pro- 
mise of the future would be better ; especially if she could give 
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more time and attention to the development of her vast and dor- 
mant resources. But she must first break away utterly from the 
disguised slavery of communism, the barbarism that perpetuates 
itself in her soil, and cramps the energy of her people, after hav- 
ing disappeared from the rest of Europe. 

Rost. ELitis THOMPSON. 








THINGS NEW AND OLD. 
OST people have heard the story of that savant who, at. 
tacked by a lady of inquiring mind, and required to name 
his creed and the religion he adhered to, answered, ‘‘ Madam, I 
am of the religion of all sensible men.’’ 

*« And what is that ?’’ asked the persistent dame. 

‘* All sensible men, madam, keep that to themselves ”’ 

In reading the lives of such men as Grote and Stuart Mill, one 
is struck with the extreme reserve in which, until late in life, they 
chose to veil their true religious faith; for that they had a faith 
and a religion none will be hardy enough to deny. Dread of be- 
littling controversy, controversy in which they saw only a waste 
of time in profitless and endless disputation, was probably the 
leading motive in this deliberate recticence. In the days when 
it was so easy to raise the cry of mad dog, and cloud with dust 
the heels of an acknowledged free-thinker, much of his influence 
over intermediate minds would be lost by such a confession. 
Minds that had not yet crystallized into opinions, minds of con- 
stitutional timidity, would be checked, at the outset, from nearer 
acquaintance by a bold avowal. Yet the same minds might be 
ready to receive, indirectly, the truth that lies in historic com- 
parison and in the correlation of parables. In one of Grote’s es- 
says on Grecian tradition he notes the Homeric fable, that the 
horses of ‘Achilles not only shed tears, but spoke. By a mere 
curve of illustration he ingeniously brings before us the like para- 
ble of Balaam’s ass, and the reader, rather than Mr. Grote, draws 
the inference. We smile at the childish credence of the Greek, 
yet the Hebraic anecdote was gospel to our childhood. 

The man of wide scholarship sees as from a mountain top the 
relative values of historic ranges, while to the simple dwellers in 
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the valley the homestead hill is nearer heaven than all. But when 
the scholar from his heights descends into the valley, and, with- 
out accepting it is true the hill-top theory, but without depreciat- 
ing it, keeps from friends and neighbors the secret of his vision 
from the mountain top, there is so much lost to the world. 

Truth, the barest and bitterest, can do no harm. Its bitterness 
is tonic, its bare bleakness more refreshing than the close, never- 
changing atmosphere of cells. By keeping silence the man of 
profound convictions robs his fellow-men of so much of earnest- 
ness, of enthusiasm, as he shuts within his soul. We can ill afford 
to spare either, and it is matter of regret that the frank convic- 
tions of illustrious scholars are left to us in legacies, rather than 
given in the free exchange of life. 

For we must not confuse religious tradition with religion 
itself, as though they were convertible terms. The upward im- 
pulse and longing remains to us, though every rag of tradition is 
borne away on the searching winds of science. It is a fact, the 
soul within us, protoplasm though it be, with its strong yearning 
for something higher than ourselves—for a being more tender, 
more wise in sympathy than human hearts cau be. It is as much 
a fact as the sunshine, as the electric beam, as the glaciers, the 
granite, or the magnet itself. Nay, it isa magnet; it has power 
to draw to it not merely love and tenderness and close commun- 
ion of our fellows, but starry influences, we know not whence, that 
irradiate our lives. 

It needs not to enter into entangling argument upon our moral 
nature; whether it be intuitional or the result of experienced 
utility ; it sufficeth us to know that it is there. Not only suffi- 
cient, but all-stimulating to know that we are strong and pure in 
Proportion as we check and control the animal, and give to what 
we instinctively call the higher powers, room to grow. Not in 
depressing traditions of a fallen nature, struggling by compact 
and bargain to regain its lost attributes, but in the new faith that 
sees the steady ascent of all organisms, ‘‘ from stepping stones of 
our dead selves,’’ the true inspiration dwells. And so far as our 
eyes are anointed to read the truth, let us give it utterance ; 
though it break up and-bring to naught our trained habit of 
thought and speech. 

So we must rejoice rather than tremble when we read that one 
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great man ofscience has had courage to tear down the veilat last, be- 
tween his inmost thought and his world-wide audience. Our 
hearts go out to him in recognition of his brave honesty when he 
gravely says: ‘‘ Abandoning all disguise, the confession that I feel 
bound to make before you is, that I prolong the vision backward 
across the boundary of the experimental evidence, and discern in 
that Matter which we in our ignorance, and notwithstanding our 
professed reverence for its Creator, have hitherto covered with 
opprobrium, the promise and potency of every form and quality 
of life.’’ 

What remains? Are we then adrift on an infinite sea ?—no 
port, no destiny, no polar star? On an infinite sea, truly; but 
not adrift, not floating helplessly, but sailing, steering with our 
best endeavor to the islands that we see. They are not mirage; 
they are solid foot-holds, fixed landing-places for thought, where 
we may tarry and refresh ourselves, and set forth anew. What 
do we name these happy isles? By the everyday words of Duty, 
Cleanness, Truth, Uprightness, and a glowing Charity. 

Whatever be the protoplasm which frames our bodies, whether 
the primordial atom held in itself the power which shapes a world, 
or the touch of a creative finger is needed to start the star-dust on 
its way, here we take our stand, that we are conscious ot moral 
growth. As in the past all physical growth has been onward and 
upward, why do our imaginings stop short here? Can we not 
people the spaces after death with a newer, higher life, as the ter- 
races of even this worid rise ever higher and more fair ? 

But we need a positive idea of God, it is urged. It is orphan- 
age without a personal idea. All that passion of prayerful com- 
munion, all those appealing hymns, strong-winged that sweep 
infinity, how can we banish them from our lives ? 

Anthropomorphism, whether in guise of the jealous, revenge- 
ful Deity of the men of Syria, or the pleasure-loving gods of 
Greece, has surely had its day. As true row as in the time of 
Job, that not by searching can we find out God. We generalize 
certain ideas of Power, Mercy, Omniscience and Omnipresence, 
in imperfect balance and correspondence to our human eyes; we 
call on a Heavenly Father when we are in human trouble, 
sometimes we think of Him among our human joys. 

In no irreverent spirit surely, Professor Tyndall sets it down, 
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that ‘‘ There is also that deep-set feeling which since the earliest 
dawn of history, and probably for ages prior to all history, incor- 
porated itself into the religions of the world. You who have 
escaped from these religions into the high and dry light of the un- 
derstanding may deride them, but in so doing you deride acci- 
dents of form merely, and fail to touch the immovable basis of the 
religious sentiment in the emotional nature of man. To yield 
this sentiment reasonable satisfaction is the problem of problems 
at the present hour. And, grotesque in relation to scientific cul- 
ture as many of the religions of the world have been and are,— 
dangerous, nay destructive to the dearest privileges of freemen as 
some of them undoubtedly have been, and would, if they could, 
be again,—it will be wise to recognize them as the forms of a 
force, mischievous, if permitted to intrude on the reign of 
knowledge, over which it holds no command, but capable of 
being guided to liberal thought, to noble issues in the region of 
emotion, which is its proper sphere.’’ 

But the region of emotion, accepting for convenience Professor 
Tyndall’s phrase, has its laws as well as its limits. The experi- 
ence of souls, the inner lives of men and women, are matters of 
knowledge as perfect and absolute as the facts of flower-unfolding 
or of insect growth. The religions of the world, with their petty 
provisions for personal advantage in a hereafter, have too often 
cramped or distorted the fair expansion ; and have gathered to- 
gether a routine of confessions, rather than a record of growth. 

Impressed with the idea of a fall from angelic high estate, the 
emotions have dwelt on the darker side and lingered over each 
experience that points the downward road. When we teach a 
young life that above it and beyond lie the slopes of a higher, 
fairer destiny ; that the gross impulses of selfishness and bru- 
tality, cunning and revenge, are but the outworn garments of an 
earlier childhood, to be cast off and trampled under foot,—we 
shall have freer studies in the realm of soul. The breezy sun- 
shine of the modern hymns, spirited as a march, cheery in senti- 
ment, with no looking back, no self-abasement, is a subtle indica- 
tion that this unavowed belief is already at work. 

All along the dark of histéry kindle everlasting lamps, that 
throw their beams far indeed into the dusky world. The correla- 
tion of religions brings out always some hero-martyr, who died 
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that his ideas might live. With more or less of reverence, as our 
souls are touched to cling to the past or breast the future, we 
worship at these shrines. But that is a sordid soul indeed, barely 
worth the saving, that chuckles over a secured seat in heaven by 
any virtue from touching, or from kneeling at the shrine. That 
is a mole’s reading of the universe, which contemplates a future 
of happiness limited to a select few, while a limbo of purgatorial 
chaos involves the countless myriads of the rest. 

Because men of science have begun to spell backwards the 
Bible of this world, shall it be an incantation that reduces us all to 
hopelesness and a blank future ; that snatches to itself brute joys and 
fleshly pleasures, saying, ‘‘ This is all??? Hand in hand with the 
backward evolving should go the upward too. The imagination 
of science pauses at sight of the primordial atom, as the mother 


pauses in reverent humility at the child’s question, ‘* Mother, who ~ 


made God?’’ Even the childish seeker strives to penetrate back 
of a first great cause to another still beyond ; sotoour finite vision, 
baffled, the philosopher stands before the mystery of the dawn. 

But as Professor Tyndall himself, in one of his glowing lectures, 
floats his fahcy with the colors which we cannot see, with the 
sounds we may not hear, into the boundless matter-world of which 
our imperfect sense is too dull and narrow to take cognizance, let 
us follow this soul of ours, protoplasm though it be, into fairer 
regions still. 

We know that duty, self-sacrifice, and the heroism of love can 
transfigure men and women beyond the dull clay of their sur 
roundings, into what we stammeringly call the likeness of God. 
No home circle so contracted but some brow wears this aureole of 
lofty purpose and devotion there. 

It isa hint of the hereafter :—Oh, ye of little faith, wherefore do 
ye doubt? Afloat on an infinite sea, we sail—under sealed 
orders. The shore whence we came and the land whither we go 
let misty behind us and before. Not boldly, perhaps, but 
bravely, and in perfect trust, we steer with best endeavor on our 
way. For each day the appointed path lies clear before us. Over 
us and within us shines the Light whereof no man may tell the 
source. By the strong magnetism of our longing we are lifted 


out of our little selves, and apprehend what we may not compre- 
hend. 
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To an observant child, the reader of Hebrew script appears to 
begin at the end of the book and go backward, as he reads. May 
we not trust our savant, turning back the book of nature, page by 
page, that still he leads us forward, deeper in the old world’s 
story, with ever simpler, grander reading of the destiny of man. 

S.C. H. (Mrs. Hallowell.) 


THE POWER OF WHAT IS GENERALLY KNOWN ASA 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 


LTHOUGH the term ‘‘ Constitutional Convention’’ may 
have been intended to indicate a body owing its existence 

to the constitution of the State in which it deliberated and pro- 
ceeded, it seems now to be the opinion of many that it was rather 
framed to distinguish a body having to do with State constitutions. 
Certainly in the former sense it is an inaccurate appellation in 
many instances, and one too wide in all; whilst in the latter it is 
indefensible because of the wrong significance. As it is intended 
in this paper to discuss one question incident to the history of the 
agency not the less very well comprehended because very loosely 
named, but to have to do with no other sort of assemblage, I 
shall be able to disregard the term I censure, whilst not troubling 
myself to improve upon it, in using the word Convention alone. 
The question may be presented thus:—What is understood 
when reference is made to the power of a convention. charged 
with the consideration of the subject of the modification of the 
existing written constitution of a State, is she authority of that body 
relatively to any external political control. At the creation of such 
aconvention, during its sittings, after the termination of its ex- 
istence, there admittedly subsists an organized government by 
which are exercised the functions of sovereignty which the people 
have secured to themselves by their charter, or written and enacted 
fundamental law. By virtue of its authority is the convention 
elevated above responsibility to this organized repository of polit- 
ical power, which under all other circumstances of law and order 
would be, and is, paramount? It is only with regard to this sup- 
posed antagonism, that the question is of any significance what- 
ever. Certainly other aspects of the case might prove interesting 
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to a lawyer, whilst perhaps also to some degree involving princi- 
ples of statesmanship ; but this one aspect of the case, by the light 
of the heated discussion which it has recently provoked in Penn- 
sylvania, and the divergence of opinion which it has disclosed, 
induces a warmer feeling than professional interest, in exhibiting, 
to both sides in the controversy, a fearful danger to the State. The 
advocate of the affirmative response to the question declares that, 
if his view is not the correct one, no evil in the state can be radi- 
cally effaced, since if the written constitution can only be re- 
modeled with the approval of the legislature, of course there can 
never be worked the reforms which strike mainly at the evils by 
which the legislators thrive. And it is just such evils which make 
the remodeling an imperative obligation upon the orderly masses, 
Probably it is such evils alone; for evils which emanate from 
another source could be readily remedied by a legislature itself if 
the legislature was pure. Whilst this consideration explains, it 
also proves inevitable, the antagonism which invariably arises be- 
tween the two bodies referred to when co-existing ; and warrants 
beyond question the full degree of apprehension which it has cre- 
ated in the minds of many citizens. It will be observed that it 
proceeds upon the assumption of the impurity of any given legis- 
lative body. 

On the other hand, the advocate of the negative response de- 
rides the notion that co-ordinate quasi-sovereignties of the order 
indicated, one invisible, the other visible, can possibly exist in a 
State, requiring, as the notion does, the admission of an agency 
not recognized in the solemn instrument which must be regarded 
as the sole fountain of political power ; and leading to many ab- 
surdities, the chief of which is the acknowledgment, that, 
although not recognized, and very rarely operative, not defined, 
and never yet in history found to have been legally employee, 
this absolute and irresponsible potency is the accompaniment, i 
nubibus as it were, of every written constitution which expressly 
or impliedly excludes it, discerned and fought for solely because 
of its express or implied exclusion. 

For it must be observed here particularly that the discussion, 
practically, has nothing whatever to do with such cases as may arise, 
or as have already arisen, in such States of the Union as have con- 
stitutions providing expressly, or by implication, for the exercise 
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ofa power to act independently of the already organized, and 
otherwise paramount government. In all such cases any contest 
which grows up is the result of some uncertainty, or unwarranted 
certainty, as to the limits of the power depending for its exercise 
upon the constitution itself: and the dispute ends (if it does end 
at all: and if it does not, it is an idle dispute) in the adjudica- 
tion of some proper tribunal, which is empowered to settle consti- 
tutional questions. There is no room for fear in the breast of the 
advocate of either class to which I have just alluded unless he dis- 
trusts the judiciary, and such fear has no relevancy whatever in 
the premises. He has the written constitution of the State be- 
fore him, and if (supposing hiin to be that one of whom I have 
first spoken) he dreads the legislature, he can, if, also, he accepts 
at all as final the judgment of his court, only thank that constitu- 
tion for giving the legislature what he considers the advantage : 
whilst (should he be that one of whom I have next spoken) he 
has no room for his argument in the judicial application of his 
own views. 

What I understand those gentlemen to assert, who are the great 
authorities upon what, as I have already partly hinted, by a double 
misuse of words, is called the sovereignty of a constitutional con- 
vention, when they declare that such sovereignty exists, or that it 
does not exist, is that, when a body of delegates, representatives 
of the people, is convened (and they do not particularly care how 
such a body is brought together), it constitutes, or it does not con- 
stitute, ‘a virtual assemblage of the people, a representative body 
charged by the sovereign with the duty of framing the funda- 
mental law, for which purpose there is devolved upon it all the 
power the sovereign itself possesses’’—and, for the particular 
business with which it is charged, it ‘is possessed of sovereign 
powers, by virtue of which it overtops all other governmental agen- 
cies.’’ Of the statements of those gentlemen who have taken the 
afirmative view when the subject was novel, I need only quote 
the famous letter of Mr. Dallas in 1836. He wrote: ‘A con- 
vention is the provided machinery of peaceful revolution. It is 
the civilized substitute for intestine war. When ours shall as- 
semble it will possess, within the territory of Pennsylvania, every 
attribute of absolute sovereignty, except such as may have been 
yielded and are embodied in the Constitution of the United 
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States. What may it not do? It may reorganize our entite sys 
tem of social existence, terminating and proscribing what is 
deemed injurious, and establishing what is preferred. It might 
restore the institution of slavery among us; it might make our 
penal code as bloody as that of Draco; it might withdraw the 
charters of the cities ; it might supersede a standing judiciary by 
a scheme of occasional arbitration and umpirage ; it might pro- 
hibit particular professions or trades; it might permanently sus. 
pend the privilege of the writ of Aadbeas corpus, and take from us 
the trial by jury. These are fearful matters, of which intelligent 
and virtuous freemen can never be guilty, and I mention them 
merely as illustrations of the inherent and almost boundless power 
of aconvention.’’ Those who take the same view to-day would 
modify the expressions of Mr. Dallas in the two particulars, that 
they would call what he denominated a peaceful revolution, a 
legal procedure, and the power which he exhibited as ‘‘almost bound- 
less,’? they would declare to be without bounds. 

From this passage its advocates deduce the proposition that a 
convention of the character indicated is the sovereign people in 
position for action, subject alone to the Constitution of the United 
States, and wholly free from the restraints of its (the sovereign 
people’s) till then subsisting and fundamental and enacted law. 
If the latter embraces a provision by which its own total subver- 
sion may be worked by that convention, then, clearly, we have a 
collateral edict as to which there can be no doubt. But if it does 
not embrace such a provision, or if it expressly or impliedly pro- 
vides that no such total subversion shall be worked, then, in so 
far as it is necessarily incidental thereto, and the special circum- 
stances disclose this feature, and decause of the fact of this express 
or implied prohibition, the power exists zz mudibus as a feature 
of our system of law. 

I need scarcely note here, that although those who claim sov: 
ereignty for a deliberative body, may subvert their till then oper- 
ative constitution consistently with a provision of that constitution 
itself, they certainly do not pretend to act by virtue of the 
sufficient provision, but proceed in the exercise of the power de- 
rived from the source beyond it, and which gains no sanction in 
the mere constitutional recognition. 

In returning for a moment to the advocate of the negative 
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answer to the question, I am not required to enlarge upon the 
grounds of his grave fears in thg premises. I think them, how- 
ever, of the most serious nature ; and it is my purpose to refer to 
them on another occasion in urging my own views. I may close 
this statement of the dispute by noting that, to the fundamental 
apprehension of the other side, to wit: to the assumption of the 
impurity of any given legislative body, it is answered that such 
assumption, as the basis of a system of political control, is un- 
philosophical, in that it is zot a principle, is not even so stable as 
matter of fact as to justify a rule of conduct in public affairs; and, 
when every allowance is made for it, is merely ground for the 
working of an immediate reform, by which the management of 
the State may be made to accord with the science of statesman- 
ship, to the avoidance of what (it being allowed a continued and 
ruling influence) must in candor be estimated as fallacious rules 
of statesmanship accepted in a spirit of surrender. 

Hence it will be seen that the mere question of the authority 
ofaconvention organized for the purpose of deliberating upon, 
and perhaps accomplishing, amendments to a written enacted con- 
stitution, wader that constitution itse/f,is one with which I havé 
nothing todo—one to be answered only by special interpretation, 
or construction, of individual constitutions. But the question, 
whether such a convention, although avowedly representative, 
lawfully possesses that degree of power whereby it is practically 
sovereign in the State, and overtops all governmental agencies, 
independently of a written enacted constitution, if that instru- 
ment is silent upon this head, or even directly favorable, or de- 
spite it if it expressly or impliedly provides against it, is, suppos- 
ing it to be an open question, one not only worthy of, but 
urgently demanding serious consideration. Whilst there are to 
be found some very able men irresolute at present in the premises, 
I believe it will be the wonder of the next generation of statesmen 
that the point was ever considered the subject of argument. 

It is now obvious that it will be quite immaterial whether we 
proceed by the aid of any illustrations which history affords, or, 
without reference to precedent, simply upon principle. I may 
select any one written constitution of any one of the States of 
the Union for examination in this connection, inasmuch as there 
is not one of them which can preclude the application of the 
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doctrine of the advocates of convention-sovereignty, if that 
doctrine is valid with relation to any other. Obviously I can 
proceed with greater convenience, if, deciding to pursue this 
course, of a special and practical reference, I turn my attention 
to a political organization, and to the fundamental law upon 
which it depends, wherein I find no sanction of independent 
political action on the part of an agency beyond the agencies 
created by the latter. For although in fair argument it would 
really matter not if I considered a constitution which expressly 
conferred such peculiar and extraordinary power, since I under- 
stand the contention to be, that the sovereignty claimed lies back 
of any such grant, and owes nothing of life or vigor to it; yet 
some contradiction, or at least uncerta'nty, might be involved in 
my effort to keep separate the two channels of political su- 
premacy, or some inconvenience might be caused by the confu- 
sion to which an opponent might reduce them. 

That a constitution may be found which embraces no such 
sanction, I think is clear. True it is that, in the case of a con- 
stitution which is silent, so far as direct enactment goes, upon 
this head, it may be that, indirectly, some such power is con- 
ferred: and I step aside one moment to suggest that, as we need 
not expect to find any express denial of authority in the premises, 
it is just as true that, indirectly, but indirectly only, the same 
kind of power may be withheld. So that, in turning to an in- 
strument which, like the constitution of Pennsylvania, does not 
embrace any provision explicitly justifying the exercise of sov- 
ereignty by any body other than the three usual departments, we 
must inquire whether or not the provisions it manifestly does em- 
brace necessitate the implications, first, that sovereignty is not 
confined to those three; and, secondly, that it is vested in a 
council of the class alluded to. And, according to my collateral 
suggestion above, if we fail to find warrant for these implications, 
we may find affirmative evidence the other way to strengthen the 
conclusion of the non-existence of the power. This will simply 
augment the convenience of the illustration for the present pur- 
pose, as I have already shown. And accordingly, and with 4 
view to convenience alone, I shall select for examination the 
constitution of Pennsylvania, containing, I repeat, no express 
authorization of the exercise of sovereignty beyond the three 
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departments : and I shall endeavor to ascertain whether it justi- 
fies, or denies, such exercise by implication. That this cannot 
narrow the discussion is obvious, for the real question lies beyond 
the stage to be now attained. And it will advance us in the 
search for truth, inasmuch as the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
has adjudged that the constitution denies by implication the exer- 
cise of sovereignty ; and has decided the question beyond ad- 
versely to the claim of sovereign power by a convention. Cer- 
tainly the judgment of that court must have been inconceivably 
illogical not to serve as a very important guide in this matter. 

In the contest of Wells vs. The Election Commissioners the 
case was this: 

An Act of Assembly, of June 2d, 1871, authorized a popular 
vote upon the question of calling a convention to amend the con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania. 

The vote ‘proving favorable, an Act of April 11th, 1872, pro- 
vided for the calling of the convention; and, among other 
things, empowered that body to propose to the citizens of the 
Commonwealth, for their approval or rejection, a new consti- 
tution, or amendments to that then in force; the election to de- 
termine whether the citizens approved or rejected to be conducted 
as the general elections of the State were, at the passage of the 
Act, conducted. 

The convention at the close of its labors provided by ordinance 
for the submission of a new constitution to the citizens ; and the 
terms of their ordinance were, partly, it was claimed in conflict 
with the general election laws of the State. 

It was charged by certain taxpayers that the ordinance was void 
so far as it was not in strict accord with the Act of April 11th, 
1872; and the Supreme Court at msi prius was prayed to restrain 
the election commissioners appointed by the convention from 
proceeding to perform their duties, 

The court granted an injunction. 

It isclear that if the Supreme Court was wrong in this cause, it 
was wrong in that; 

I. The provisions of the statute as to the manner of the submis- 
sion covered the ordinance: or 

II. This not being the fact, the Convention had power to pass 


the statute independently of the ordinance, by virtue of the con- 
stitution of the State: or 
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III. These not being the facts, the Convention had power to do 
so independently of that ordinance and of that constitution: or 

IV. Whether the preceding propositions are accurate, one or 
all of them, or not, the court had not jurisdiction in the prem- 
ises: or 

V. The decision was wrong upon two, three, or all four of 
these grounds together. 

It is obvious that I need not discuss the first, fourth, and fifth 
of these propositions for a moment. I do not propose a criticism 
of the adjudication merely as a special case calculated to awaken 
lively comment, and only take it up that I may derive some as- 
sistance from the manner in which its main point was disposed of. 
In this relation the first proposition is of no value whatever, being 
merely a suggestion of technical avoidance ; and, whilst a point 
of the defense, opposed theoretically, if it has any theoretical sig- 
nificance, to the doctrines of the defense. It is true that it would 
not involve a tacit admission to the dogma that the Convention 
was subject to the statute as its chart; yet it is hardly consistent 
with the stoutest assertion that the Convention was subject to no 
chart atall. Atits best it is worthless. And asit was not accepted, 
its rejection amounted to nothing more than this—that, given two 
enactments, one of which, as assumed to be framed solely by virtue 
of the authority of the other, must necessarily have been framed 
within the limits of a defined authority, the two were inconsist- 
ent, and the subordinate one must fall. The fundamental assump- 
tion here admittedly bound no one. 

To discuss the fourth proposition would be equally idle, inasmuch 
as I have nothing whatever to do with the question suggested by it. 
If the adjudication was void in that the tribunal from which it 
emanated had no authority in the premises, as far as the 
purposes of this paper are concerned the opinion must be viewed 
as that of five learned jurists, who exceeded their authority in or- 
dering that an injunction issue on the occasion, and because, of 
its utterance. Not the less, as they proceeded in a solemn sense 
of duty, the opinion would be entitled to the highest considera- 
tion; and, in view of the manner in which I use it, it would, 
therefore, make no difference at all, to me, whether the court ex- 
ceeded its powers or not. It is perfectly clear, however, that if 
the Convention possessed the absolute power by some claimed for 
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it, derived from a source beyond the constitution, no tribunal in 
the State had the authority to interfere with whatever action the 
Convention might have resolved upon. Independently of this 
view, moreover, I consider the question a doubtful one. 

Did the Convention possess power by virtue of the Constitution 
of the State to disregard the statute in framing the ordinance? 
If it did, that power was manifested here insecuring independence 
of the control of the legislature, for the legislature had assumed 
to control the convention in this regard. If that body was not 
subject to the legislature, it was not becatfse it was of commensu- 
rate, or of superior dignity, deriving its authority (as it might, 
say, in the latter instance) from the constitution directly, and ex- 
ercising it, under that instrument, independently of the legisla- 
tive department ; or, perhaps receiving it (asit might, say, in the 
former) from the legislature itself by virtue of some prior consti- 
tutional procedure not to be affected by later enactment: and 
either view involves simply the question whether, or not, the leg- 
islative attempt to control was a legal attempt. I need not pause 
to discuss for a moment, although a proper care should lead me 
to note here: First, that it is not perfectly clear that the Act of 
Assembly which was disregarded (with, also, the act of 1871) 
should not be deémed invalid as a whole, as theoretically without 
the competency of the law-making department of the government, 
or on some other ground ; and, Second, that, no matter how the 
first point is resolved, as far as the legislature itself was concerned, 
it had in no manner concluded itself in this relation from the 
adoption of such a law. No principle analogous to that whereby 
accomplished legislation is held irrevocable in the interest of 
vested rights, could by the largest stretch of the imagination be 
conceived applicable in this instance. And as to the invalidity 
of the entire Act, it is sufficient to avoid an argument by observ- 
ing how impossible of discussion is such a point to the friends of 
the Convention, inasmuch as the existence of that body itself (if 
not its power) must be unhesitatingly admitted to depend there- 
upon. If the act-should be stricken down as wholly invalid, not 
alone the attempt at control would be nullified, but the body 
sought to be controlled would be found never to have had any 
legal existence. The question of a superior power in these cir- 
cumstances would be irrelevant. I shall assume, therefore, that 
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for the purposes of the advocate who dissents from, as well as of him 
who approves, the conclusion of the court (on that one head of 
the conclusion which I examine) the Act of Assembly may be 
deemed valid so far as it regarded the creation of the Conven- 
tion as a body of representatives ; whilst so far as it regarded the 
power of that Convention, and attempted to set bounds to that 
power, it may be deemed invalid, or not, as the advocate may 
take his side. 

There are but three clauses of the fundamental chart of Penn- 
sylvania over which we need pause. They are the second and the 
twentieth sections of the Declaration of Rights, and the Tenth 
Article, entitled ‘‘Of Amendments.’’ The second and third of 
these clauses are, respectively, as follows : 


Sect. XX. That the citizens have a right, in a peaceable manner, to as- 
semble together for their common good, and to apply to thoseinvested with the 
powers of government, for redress of grievances, or other proper purposes, by 
petition, address or remonstrance. 

ARTICLE X. 
OF AMENDMENTS. 

Any amendment or amendments to this constitution may be proposed in the 
Senate or House of Representatives, and if the same shall be agreed to bya 
~ majority of the members elected to each house, such proposed amendment or 
amendments shall be entered on their journals, with the yeas and ays taken 
thereon, and the Secretary bf the Commonwealth shall cause the same to be 
published three months before the next election, in at least one newspaper in 
every county in which a newspaper shall be published ; and if in the legislature 
next afterwards chosen, such proposed amendment or amendments shall be 
agreed to by a majority of the members elected to each house, the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth shall cause the same again to be published in the manner 
aforesaid, and such proposed amendment or amendments shall be submitted to 
the people in such manner and at such time, at least three months after being so 
agreed to by the two houses, as the legislature shall prescribe; and if the peo- 
ple shall approve and ratify such amendment or amendments, by a majority of 
the qualified voters of this State voting thereon, such amendment or amend- 
ments shall become a part of the constitution; but no amendment or amend- 
ments shall be submitted to the people oftener than once in five years: Provided, 
That if more than one amendment be submitted, they shall be submitted in such 
manner and form that the people may vote for or against each amendment sepa- 
rately and distinctly. 

These may be passed by as involving in their very terms a sub- 
ordination to the existing government. 


The first of the clauses referred to reads as follows: 
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Sect. II. That all power is inherent in the people, and all free governments 
are founded on their authority, and instituted for their peace, safety and happi- 
ness. For the advancement of these ends, they have at all times an unalienable 
and indefeasible right to alter, reform or abolish their government, in such man- 
ner as they may think proper. 

Was it by virtue of this clause that the Convention possessed the 
power to disregard the Act of 1872? If it was, it was first, be- 
cause in the appointment of the members of that body the people 
proceeded under this clause ; and second, because, when organ- 
ized, the convention, by virtue of the intention of this clause, 
legally represented the people, and was the repository of the sover- 
eignty, so called, of the State, so as to be beyond, not only the 
legislature, the constitution, but as long as their warrants re- 
mained unrevoked (and it might be aserious problem how these 
could be revoked), the people themselves. There was involved 
an abdication of sovereignty by the people, in their invocation of 
the aid of the second section of the Declaration of Rights, in favor 
of the one hundred and thirty-three men who became sovereign 
for the time being; and, consequently, fso facto, a subversion of 
the tillthen existing political organism. It should be remembered 
that, whilst it must be admitted that there was this result, it must 
be urged that this result was, under the clause cited, a /ega/ con- 
clusion of a /ega/ process. 

These considerations are sufficient to decide the point. Was 
it the intention of the framers of the constitution to provide 
that, at any time in the future, the State might hand over its 
sovereignty to a body of less than two hundred men, which 
should be beyond the departments created by the State as sole 
repositories of its power, beyond the fundamental law which 
itself, and alone, engendered its vitality, beyond the people them- 
selves, in due aggregation the fountain of all civil power? Did 
the people who enacted the constitution deliberately embody 
therein a guaranty of its utter subversion at any time, and in any 
manner, legal or illegal, contemplating the possibility of such 
subversion as nothing more nor less than a part of an orderly and 
continued system of legitimate procedure? Does the second sec- 
tion of the Declaration of Rights demand this, and admit no 
other, interpretation ? 

However this may be, it must be observed that the question 
carries us beyond the scope of the second of the propositions I 
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have stated, and brings us to the third, inasmuch as, if its resolu- 
tion is in favor of those who contend for the supreme power of 
the Convention, it must reach that stage through the recognition 
of a force subversive of the form of government constitutionally 
created: so that, if the Convention possessed that supreme 
power, it possessed it independently of the constitution. Pro- 
ceeding under that constitution, the Convention, we now see, 
could have found no sanction for acts of government beyond the 
limitations thereof, and must have found in Art. x. an implied dis- 
allowance of such acts; but proceeding in the exercise of an un- 
alienable and indefeasible right in the people to treat the limita- 
tions of that constitution as nullities, if they thought proper, the 
Convention may have found sanction (the possibility is simply 
imaginable) for any ynd every sort of action in an omnipotence 
beyond the cc astitution, although recognized in it. 

Is an enacted written constitution a body of limitations of the 
sovereign power creating it? Does it comprise, by express 
language, and just implication, the on/y sarction for the legiti- 
mate exercise of sovereign power? If affirmations of these prin- 
ciples ascertain its nature, and its scope, what part therein has a 
clause like that I am now considering ? 

The decision of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania net only 
affirms these principles, but involves the conclusion that, whilst as 
matter of fact the people of Pennsylvania did not proceed under 
the clause quoted, it never was the intention of the authors of the 
Constitution of Pennsylvania that that clause should signify the 
portentous doctrines briefly hinted at. They designed that it 
shoull simply, as one of many specifications of the sacred privi- 
leges of which no man can be deprived, record the self-evident 
truth that, as power is inherent in the people, is derived in no 
other way than from the people, and can only be legitimately ex- 
ercised in securing, or furthering, the people’s peace, safety, and 
happiness, if the people’s established machinery fails of its pur- 
pose, the people are not estopped by its mere establishment from 
resorting to force for their own preservation. 

If Mr. Hallett, in his argument in Luther vs. Borden, was right, 
the gravest authorities in law are wrong. The reserved privilege 
of the people, he said, to alter or abolish their government in such 
manner, and at such time, as they. may please, isa privilege not of 
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arbitrary force, but of sovereignty; and in support of his view he 
maintained that this appears, first negatively ; in that the privilege 
cannot be of arbitrary force, because the Constitution of the United 
States fails to recognize any power of illegal alteration or amend- 
ment, and yet secures to all the States the legitimate operation of 
the constitutions which uphold ffis very privilege as strenuously 
as any other: and next, affirmatively, because the fact that this 
privilege is expressly recognized in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and in the State constitutions, es/ad/ishes it as a right of 
sovereignty and not of mere force, because mere force which was 
not sovereignty in its due exercise, would be illegal, and an ille- 
gality is beyond the recognition, much more the establishment, of 
a constitution. 

But the answer to this is, that there is a distinction between the 
recognition of a power of revolution, and the sanction of it ; and 
the clause cited is merely a recognition of that which, as it would 
not otherwise have been a degree less obvious, so it was not cer- 
tainly thereby adegree advanced. Mr. Hallett must be supported 
in so far as he declared that an illegality cannot be sanctioned by 
a constitution: and his fallacy lay in the assumption that the re- 
served power of arbitrary alteration is legal because it is coun- 
tenanced in the solemn instruments of the States; whereas, 
although it is countenanced, it is not legal because the constitu- 
tions of the States could not sanction it. The founders of our 
system were careful to preclude the argument that they resigned a 
right exercisable, not wader, but when necessity demanded, over, 
or beyond, our constitutions, State and Federal: in brief, a right 
to use force against forms of law when found void of peace, safety, 
and happiness. 

So that it appears that, if the Convention in Pennsylvania had 
the power to disregard the statute of 1872 in framing the ordi- 
nance, it derived that power from a source beyond, and wholly 
independent of the constitution of the State. And if an enacted 
written constitution is a body of limitations of the sovereign 
power creating it, comprising, either in express language or by 
just implication, the ony sanction for the legitimate exercise of 
sovereign power, there was no source beyond the constitution of 
the State from which any power whatever could have been /ega/ly 
derived. This should involve nothing more than the most con- 
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cise statement of the scope and functions of a written and enacted 
constitution. 

In a paper which has now gone to considerable length, whilst 
the circumstances of its publication do not allow that it 
be measured only by ‘the . Supposed importance of its 
topic, it may be sufficient to rely confidently upon the 
already general acceptance of the doctrines of the limita 
tion of sovereignty. Sovereignty in the abstract was well 
defined by Dr. Lieber as, ‘‘ the self-sufficient source of all 
power, from which all specific powers are derived ’’ :—as applied 
to States, by Story, as ‘‘ the supreme, absolute, uncontrollable 
power, the jus summum impii, the absolute right to govern’’:— 
as practically in operation, by the same learned jurist, as signify- 
ing ‘‘ such political powers as, in the actual organization of the 
particular State, or nation, are to be exclusively exercised by cer- 
tain public functionaries without the control of any superior au- 
thority.’ It seems idle to insist upon the almost commonplace 
propositions thus suggested to a mind of merely ordinary activity. 
Sovereignty is any force which, in the sphere of its possible man- 
ifestation, is, and must be, uncontrollable. It rests in that man, 
or in those masses of men, who, in the conduct of the affairs of 
life, is, or are, irresistible. It is thus, in its primary develop- 
ment, arbitrary. All government is a diminution, no matter how 
attained, of the degree of immunity with which arbitrary irre- 
sponsible power may be exercised ; and hence is a limitation of 
sovereignty, simply because it is a check upon force uncontrolled 
before the erection of the government, directed at least, and no 
matter how little directed, thereafter. The sovereignty of a des- 
potism, in being tempered, as by an obvious necessity in the sys- 
tem of things it always must be tempered, by assassination, is 
sovereignty operative in a certain form of government as 
unrestricted as possible, and yet indubitably restricted in a 
measure. There never was an era, and there never will be, in 
which the acknowledged repository of political power, in its self- 
sufficiency, was, or will be, unaffected by external, and therefore 
modifying, influences ; and it matters not to what such adverse and 
limiting potency owes its existence. In what are called constitu- 
tional governments these restraints of necessity, attending the pro- 
gress of the world’s history, are supplemented by restraints volun- 
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tarily assumed, in obedience te principles as evident as they are 
immutable, and infallibly guiding intelligent beings to the enjoy- 
ment of such independence as the law of their creation will admit. 
The growth of civilization has rather induced than been fostered 
by the formulation of systems of political philosophy,which are called 
constitutions ; and which, designed especially to secure order, and 
to indulge individuality, accomplish their aids only in a wise sur- 
render of the privileges of arbitrary personal force. These con- 
stitutions, as unwritten, are held in the highest reverence, as 
embodying, in intangible shape but absolute security, rules of 
action which no power dare transgress. They are, in the con- 
ception of the statesman, the product of the highest wisdom, in- 
spired by the loftiest regard of the human race. The only differ- 
ence between a written and an unwritten constitution lies in the 
mode in which they are produced to the senses of men ; and both 
are alike, and equally, in their respective spheres, the only sanction 
of sovereign action, and the only chart by which sovereignty may 
act. Absurd, indeed, is it then to argue that, beyond the scope 
of such charts the sovereign people find an immeasurable field for 
the legitimate exercise of an unbounded power. ‘‘I have said,’’ 
said Mr. Webster in reply to Mr. Hallett, ‘‘ that it is one princi- 
ple of the American system that the people limit their govern- 
ments, National and State. ‘They do so; but it is another princi- 
ple, equally true and certain, and, according to my judgment of 
things, equally important, that the people often Amit themselves. 
They set bounds to their own power.” * * * * “The 
constitution does not proceed on the ground of revolution ; it does 
not proceed on any righ¢ of revolution ; but it does go on the idea 
that, within, and under, the constitution, no new form of govern- 
ment can be established in any State without the authority of the 
existing government.’’ 
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THE INDIAN QUESTION.! 


HERE is probably no one who understands more thoroughly 
the condition and needs of the In¢ 2n tribes within the limits 
of the United States, and whose views upon the policy to be pursued 
by the Government in dealing with them are entitled to a more at- 
tentive hearing, than the late chief of the Indian Bureau. Yet, on 
a question so intricate and many-sided as the Indian question, 
there is ample room for an honest difference of opinion as to 
measures to be adopted, even where there is an entire agreement 
as to the end to be kept in view; and while the scheme proposed 
by Mr. Walker may afford the most desirable solution of this 
question, some of. its features must, we fear, be pronounced ob- 
jectionable, simply because they are surrounded by difficulties too 
great for legislation to remove. 

In regard to the treatment of Indians “actually or potentially 
hostile,’’ Mr. Walker gives in his unequivocal adherence to the 
so-called ‘‘ peace policy ’’ of the present Administration, notwith- 
standing that in some instances it tolerates a system of downright 
blackmailing on the part of the Indians; and in this we believe he 
represents the views entertained by the great majority of sober- 
minded citizens of both the Eastern and the Western States. 
Dealing with hostile Indians is an ugly business at the best. If, on 
the one hand, it isnot pleasant to be obliged to bribe them to keep 
the peace, to tolerate their frequent acts of insolence and to humor 
them in their caprices, neither, on the other hand, are the con- 
ditions of Indian warfare altogether pleasant. An extract from 
the Report of the Peace Commission of 1867-8, comprising such 
men as Gens. Sherman, Harney, Augur and Terry, of the regular 
army, forcibly illustrates what these conditions are. Speaking in 
reference to the ‘‘ Chivvington massacre’’ and the Cheyenne war 
of 1864, they use the following language: ‘‘ No one will be as- 
tonished that a war ensued which cost the government thirty mil- 
lion dollars, and carried conflagration and death to the border 
settlements. During the spring and summer of 1865, no less than 
eight thousand troops were withdrawn from the effective force 
engaged in suppressing the Rebellion, to meet this Indian war. 





1 THE INDIAN QUESTION, by Francis A. Walker, late U. S. Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. Boston: Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 
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The result of the year’s campaign satisfied all reasonable men that 
war with Indians was useless and expensive. Fifteen or twenty 
Indians had been killed, at an expense of more than a million 
dollars apiece, while hundreds of our soldiers had lost their lives, 
many of our border settlers had been butchered and their property 
destroyed.’ This was the experience of the United States in a 
contest with an Indian tribe numbering perhaps four thousand, 
men, women and children, and able to bring into the field not 
one-fiith as many warriors as the Sioux bands of to-day. In the 
face of such facts as these, none but the most combative or punc- 
tilious will be disposed to interpose a question of dignity between 
these savages and the United States, or to censure a course which 
aims to avoid hostile collision as far as possible—to tame rather 
than to subdue by force. 

The proper course to be taken with hostile Indians, however, 
although the most pressing, is by no means the most perplexing 
question set before the Government. The number of Indians 
within the limits of the United States who are either now en- 
gaged in hostilities or with whom sooner or later we shall be 
brought into collision, is placed on a large estimate at no more 
than 64,000; and whatever course be pursued towards them, the 
number must steadily decrease ; while the Indians with whom the 
Government need no longer contemplate the contingency of hos- 
tile relations, who either lack the disposition or the power to in- 
terfere seriously with the advance of railways and settlements, 
number some 236,000. What shall be done with this large body 
of barbarous or only half-civilized human beings, now thrown 
helpless upon the Government’s hands? To the discussion of 
this question the larger part of the volume before us is devoted. 
Considerations both of humanity and of state policy urge the 
employment of every possible means of enabling the Indian to 
adapt himself to the new conditions of his existence, and to be- 
come eventually a self-sustaining citizen, instead of allowing him 
unrestrained freedom to follow his own bent and run into the 
lowest gutters of civilization, a pauper and a vagabond. The 
success which has thus far attended what is known as the ‘‘ Reser- 
vation and Non-intercourse System,’’ inaugurated under the 
administration of President Monroe, although by no means uni- 
form or complete at every point, has been in the main sufficiently 
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great to demonstrate its wisdom and to leave no question as to 
the propriety of retaining it as the basis of all future legislation 
on this subject. The essential features of this system are first, 
the removal of the tribes beyond the limits of settlement ; sec- 
ond, the assignment to them in perpetuity, under solemn treaty 
sanctions, of land sufficient to enable them to subsist by fishing 
and hunting, by stock raising or by agriculture, according to their 
habits and proclivities ; third, their seclusion from the whites by 
stringent laws forbidding intercourse ; fourth, the government of 
the Indians through their own tribal organizations, and according 
to their own customs and laws. In accordance with this system, 
a large proportion of the tribes within the limits of the United 
States have been assigned reservations, and in those cases in which 
they are not yet in a condition to sustain themselves, are now 
supported wholly or in part by the Government. In many in- 
stances, although not uniformly, the Government has agreed to 
establish schools upon the reservations, and for a term of years 
to provide tools and work-shops. But while these provisions 
have always been carried out to the strict letter of the agreement, 
they have not always been judiciously carried out, and this por- 
tion of our Indian policy seems to be capable of revision which 
shall make it far more effective. 

In one important respect, however, there has been a departure 
from the reservation system as originally contemplated. While 
the original plan contemplated only one or at most two large res- 
ervations beyond the Mississippi, there are at the present time no 
less than sixty-one, ranging in extent from a few acres up to sev- 
enty thousand square miles, the extent of the Indian Territory. 
There can be no doubt that had the original plan been adhered to, 
and had steps early been taken for gathering the Indians into one 
or two large communities by themselves, one of the chief embar- 
rassments which now hamper the Government would have been 
avoided. As it is, these reservations are met with on nearly every 
line along which settlements are extending themselves, and it be- 
comes yearly more difficult to prevent the unauthorized intrusion 
into them of the whites, and thus to protect the Indians in the se- 
clusion which has been solemnly guaranteed tothem. The question 
arises, Is it too late to rectify the error? Shall the Government 
still adhere to the ‘‘ non-intercourse’’ feature of its policy—in 
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which case it must at once take steps for the removal of many 
tribes from their present reservations, either to the Indian Terri- 
tory or to some other territory to be selected—or shall it take a 
new departure, leave the tribes where they are, pacify them under 
their numerous irritations as best it can, and practically leave them 
to their fate, to rise above the evils,of border civilization orto 
succumb under them according as they may be tempered and cir 
cumstanced ? The former course is desirable from every point of 
view, if it is practicable. It is the course recommended by the 
Peace Commission, who advised the formation of a new Indian 
Territory for the Northern and Northwestern tribes; and it is also 
recommended by the Secretary of the Interior, who, however, is 
in favor of removing all the western Indians to the present In- 
dian Territory. Mr. Walker favors the plan of the Peace Com- 
mission, which is the original plan of Secretary Calhoun, and 
which he believes to be the only feasible one, owing to the horror 
and repugnance which the Northern Indians feel at the thought 
of moving South. But very reasonable doubts may be enter- 
tertained whether either plan could be carried out with anything 
like completeness. If there are obstacles in the way of removing 
Sioux, Crow and Biackfeet Indians south, there are obztacles 
hardly less serious which oppase the creation in the north of a 
new territory which shall fulfil all the conditions of an Indian res- 
ervation under the ‘‘non-intercourse’’ system advocated by Mr. 
Walker. We can hardly doubt that the first movement on the 
part of the government to set apart for this object any consider- 
able tract of desirable farming land—and no land unsuitable for 
farming is suitable for an Indian reservation upon the plan advo- 
cated by Mr. Walker—would lead to a strenuous opposition on 
the part of whites, whether land speculators or settlers, which it 
would be impossible to overcome. The views which are now held 
with respect to the Great West are very different from what they 
were in 1825, when it was first proposed to portion off forthe ex- 
clusive use of Indians what is now known as the Indian Territory. 
Then the great country beyond the Mississippi was a howling 
wilderness, into which straggling settlements were slowly working 
their way from the eastern frontier. Now it is traversed by rail- 
ways, and thousands are pushing into its interior regions in eager 
tivalry to secure its best land. What opposition would be made 
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to the formation of anew Indian Territory, we may judge fromthe 
pressure which is just now brought to bear upon the Government 
to induce it to attempt some arrangements for recovering the Black 
Hills country from the Sioux, to whom it belongs by treaty stipu- 
lation. 

The obstacles which the Government would encounter, should 
it undertake to carry out either plan of wholesale removal, are, 
in our judgment, well nigh insurmountable under existing cir- 
cumstances, and we question the wisdom of its making the at- 
tempt. Some few tribes may yet be induced to give up their present 
reservations and remove to the Indian Territory, but that a ma- 
jority of the tribes can be induced to make this change we do 
not believe, and to remove them without their consent is not to 
be thought of fora moment. If they cannot be removed, then 
they must be cared for where they are, the best that circumstances 
will permit. The conditions of the tribes are various and they 
will require to be variously treated by the Government. The 
hunter tribes cannot long support themselves upon their reserva- 
tions, and for years to come the Government will be obliged to 
furnish them subsistence, as in fact it now does the Sioux, until 
they can be brought to till the soil. Some of the Indians, as the 
Cherokees, are already well-to-do farmers, and there seems to be 
no reason why the Government should not enfranchise such In- 
dians, give them their lands as individuals, and turn them off its 
hands. Between these two classes of Indians there is every 
grade of condition, and the principal scope for Government 
action seems to be in shaping its course towards separate tribes to 
meet their present wants, with the object of giving them citizen- 
ship at some future day. The evils which will follow an aban- 
donment of the ‘‘ non-intercourse’’ policy, although for a time 
they may be felt, are, we believe, greatly exaggerated. But 
whatever evils do follow must be placed to the account of causes 
over which governments have no control. The country no lon- 
ger contains territory for the seclusion of three hundred thousand 
Indians, by laws however stringent, desirable though such a course 
may be. 
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GunNAR: A TALE OF Norse Lire. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
Boston, Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 1874. [Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger.] Cloth, 18 mo. Pp. 292. Price $1.50. 

One point well worth noting is to be found on the dedication 
page, where Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen gives this story, accom- 
panied by his ‘‘ love, gratitude and reverence,’’ to Ivan S. Tour- 
géneff; and we hope that every reader will feel the same restful, 
childlike confidence in this spelling of the chameleonic name that 
we do. The author (we shall hereafter resort to this and similar 
native circumlocutions to identify Mr. Boyesen) could not offer 
his ‘‘love, gratitude and reverence’’ to a man, and then misspell 
his name. 

The story is as straight and clear as a Norse icicle, which, un- 
fortunately, in the last two chapters emits a foggy smoke under 
the influence of love. 

Without any pretensions to an acquaintance with a tongue 
which presents such an extraordinary make up of names as the 
Norse, we can say that the anonymous translator has put it into 
perfect English, and we commend Gunnar to be read, not for the 
narrative itself, but for the glimpses it affords of rural life in Nor- 
way, the phase of the book which we treat in this notice. When 
we of the temperate zone consider the rocky Scandinavian 
peninsula, divided from end to end by the bold water-shed of 
mountains whose peaks now and then rise above the line of per- 
petual snow; penetrated so deeply and frequently by the fiords 
that it has probably more sea coast for its area than any other 
country in the world, and when we people of regular hours con- 
sider the three months’ day and three months’ night, eked out by 
the aurora, which the peasants believe fans the moon and stars 
into brighter light, we can hardly fail to be interested in a tale of 
Norse life. The rapidity with which these northern publications 
are taken up, especially when, instead of thrumming on the old 
strings of love disappointed, unreturned, militant and triumphant, 
they tell us of the Northern life as Gunnar does, shows that we are 
deeply interested in it. 

But far above everything meriting our attention is the primi- 
tive state of society existing there, especially in the rural districts. 
The difference between Europe of the nineteenth and Europe 
of the seventeenth century consists principally in the greater 
diversification of employments, the increased commercial activity 
and the appreciated value and independence of every man as 
an individual. General ideas and interests have taken the place 
of local ones. Now this growth has not gone on so fast in Nor- 
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way as elsewhere, because it is isolated, has little cultivable 
land and few natural resources. Consequently there are found 
in it many of the characteristics of primitive European soci- 
iety. The population is almost entirely rural, the adminis- 
tration of the government is very local, the people are of one 
religion, the little good land on the borders of the fiords is 
owned by proprietors who compose a sort of feudal gentry. 
The national industries are few and ancient, viz: fishing, cattle- 
breeding, timber cutting, and ship building, with the time hon- 
ored household employments of spinning and weaving. The 
landed proprietors of the parish are called gardmen, while there 
is a class of tenants called housemen who hold land of them at 
rent service. These latter are in interest and descent almost a 
part of the estate on which they live, and there is the same strong 
tie between them and the gardmen, with the same sharp social 
distinction, as in feudal times. But this pride is, as then, the 
pride of proprietorship, of independence on the family acres, and 
does not prevent the gardmen and their children, as Gunnar con- 
stantly shows us, from actively sharing the duties of milking, 
scrubbing and cattle driving, and the joys of the general holi- 
days and feasts. 

The centre of the parish is, as always in early societies, 
the church. The pastor is regarded as the repository of good- 
ness and wisdom. Every boy and girl is required by law to 
be confirmed into the Lutheran church, and the latter rite is 
preceded by a thorough examination in the Bible and Bibie his- 
tory. After it they are regarded as men and women, so that con- 
firmation is at once an introduction to the church and to society. 
By society we mean those wedding or holiday feasts, in low dark 
halls with huge hearths and hung with fresh leaves and birch 
branches, where tables groan under cream porridge, dried beef,. 
and wheaten loaves, and beer flows without stint, while the an- 
cient skald sings to the modern violin. Then smoking 
torches are lighted, and the best dancers kick the beam in the 
ceiling without falling. Perhaps the entertainment closes with 
a ‘*stev,’’ which appears to consist of an extemporaneous song by 
the leader of the men, the refrains repeated by the leader of the 
women and then sung by both together, which ends in a series of 
promiscuous whirls, leaps and plunges by all hands, not easy for 
the reviewer to imagine ordescribe. And yet these beer-drinkers, 
these mad dancers, fishers and herdsmen, are saturated with 
that religious mind, which in such states of society shows itself in 
myths and legends. Their mythology is sad and stern, but na- 
ture has far more personification to them than to the Southrons. 
Yokuls, Hulders, Throlds, Necken, there is no end of them, and 
the author lets us most delightfully into their private affairs. The 
glaciers, the waterfalls, the forests, are all persons, all intelligences 
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and have every onea history. The spirit and the habits of the 
Vikings are not as dead in the Norwegians as those of our ancestors 
are in us, and the reader of Gunnar will admit that the modern 
Frenchman differs more from Charles the Simple, than the Nor- 
wegian from stout old Rollo. 


Tue RuINnE; A Tour from Paris to” Mayence by way of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, with an account of its Legends, Antiquities, and im- 
portant historical Works. By Victor Hugo. Translated by D. 
M. Avid. Cloth, r2mo., pp. 275; $1.75. Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat. -[Lippincott & Co.] 

Victor Hugo, in this little trip, gives us many charming road- 
views. Utterly regardless of traveling discomforts, possessed of 
an enthusiasm that infects the reader, he has an infinite capacity 
for enjoyment in all around him. Nothing escapes his quick eye ; 
rocks, groves, insects, all speak to him and give him thoughts and 
dreams which make the graceful picturing of trifles one of the 
charms of his style. His descriptions are at times marred by the 
subordination of great themes and sights to his own emotions, 
which are not particularly great, and by the effort to ‘‘ harmon- 
ize”’ all things with his thoughts. 

The book gives very fully the historical periods of the Rhine. 
Attila, Vitellius, Valentinian, Cesar, Trajan, Clovis, Charlemagne, 
Barbarossa, Hapsburg, Napoleon, all spring into life as Hugo 
leads us over their battle-grounds. It is to be regretted that he 
did not oftener touch on the legends that give to the Rhine a 
charm no other river shares. The Knight of Toggenburg, who 
when youth, and hope, and life had faded away, still in death 
kept faithful watch before the window of his cloistered love ; the 
witching song of Lorelei; these and many others we should 
gladly have met again. One old nursery friend we do find in the 
cruel Bishop Hatto, and share Hugo’s indignation at the sugges- 
tion of a possible derivation of Mausethurm, which annihilates 
Hatto, rats and all. 

The translation is often inelegant and unintelligible, and we 
doubt how far it is to be considered a translation at all. The 
only Paris edition of this work which we know is written in the 
form of letters, and is much fuller in description and in interest 
than is this professed translation, in which, among its sins of 
Omission and commission, the constant use of French where 
— words are equally expressive, is especially to be depre- 
cated, 


First LEssoNs IN THE PRINCIPLES OF CooKING. By Lady Barker 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1874. Pp. ror. 


Lady Barker, who is so favorably known by her admirable 
“Station Life in New Zealand,’’ and by a number of charming 
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stories for children, has lately been appointed to direct the Na- 
tional School of Cookery, just established at South Kensington, 
London. Of the usefulness of such a school, especially under 
such able management, there can be no question, and it can only 
be a cause of surprise that it was not long ago instituted by a people 
so eminently practical as the English. It is both natural and pro- 
per that Lady Barker should mark her appointment to this import- 
ant position by the publication of a book which should show that 
she possesses some of the knowledge requisite to fill it creditably. 

‘* First Lessons in the Principles of Cooking ’’ is a very modest 
little volume—modest both in plan and in dimensions ; but it 
seems to cover in a satisfactory manner a ground before unoccu- 
pied. Several of the English papers accuse Lady Barker of ap- 
propriating without credit large portions of her book from Dr. 
Lankester’s ‘‘ Popular Lectures on Food,’’ published in 1861 ; but 
in any event she has given an interesting and, in a certain way, a 
valuable little work, for which she does not appear to lay any 
claim to originality. 

“It must be stated in this, the very beginning,’’ says Lady 
Barker, ‘‘ that the reasons I give why one sort of food is better 
than another, more nutritious, and therefore cheaper, and why 
certain methods of preparing that food will cause it to be more 
easily digested, and render it more wholesome, are not the 
result of any crude theories of my own; but are drawn from a 
careful study of works upon the subject by practical chemists.” 
In the introduction Lady Barker speaks of the present high prices 
of food and fuel, and of the importance of stoppiig all waste. 
Economy and stinginess, she says, are not synonymous terms. 
**Tn point of fact they are precisely opposite. An individual or 
a household, habitually practising economy, has a far wider mar- 
gin for charity and hospitality than the shiftless people who never 
can keep a penny in their purses or a meal in their cupboards 
through sheer ‘waste-riff,’ as the north-country people call it. 
‘Take care of the scraps and the joints will take care of them- 
selves,’ would be a very good motto in nine-tenths of our middle- 
class households, and the practical result of such a theory should 
be better food and more of it. For my own part, I have little 
hope of any real progress being made in the right direction, until 
it shall have become once more the custom for ladies to do as their 
grandmothers did before them, and make it their business to acquaint 
themselves thoroughly with the principles and details of household 
management. For that reason I hope and expect that the warmest 
supporters of the attempt now being made by the National School 
of Cookery to teach the mass of the English people how to make 
the most of the material around them, will be found in the higher 
ranks of our society, and that from them it will spread downwards 
until it reaches the cottage where the laboring man is fed from 
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year’s end to year’s end on monotonous and often unwholesome 
food, as much from lack of invention as from shallowness of 
urse.”’ 

: Lady Barker’s first lesson is on the chemical composition of our 
food. She takes milk as the ‘‘ most perfect type of food.”’ 
“During the period when the young of animals, as well as of 
human beings, are fed entirely on milk, they grow very rapidly in 
the size of every part of their bodies. From this we infer that 
milk must contain @// the essentials which go to build up muscle, 
nerve, bone, and every other tissue. The first lesson we learn 
from taking milk as an example of perfect natural food, is that 
there should be a certain proportion of liquid mixed with the 
substances we consume as food, though, as the animal attains its 
full size and there is only waste to be made up, not growth to be 
provided for, the necessity for the liquid form of food diminishes. 
Of the flesh-forming substances contained in milk, caseine is the 
most important, and in the largest proportions; therefore it is 
with milk in the form of cheese that it can best be dealt with as 
human food in this place. Now, there is a popular theory that 
cheese is unwholesome, and it certainly is an indigestible sub- 
stance ; but still it need only be avoided by those who suffer from 
weak digestions. The hard-working man, who labors with his 
muscles in the open air, and whose stomach is in the best possible 
condition to digest his food, does wisely to spend, as he generally 
does, what little money he may possess, in cheese, for cheese con- 
tains nearly twice the quantity of nutritive matter he would get 
in the same weight of cooked meat. Even with delicate feeders, 
asmall quantity of cheese taken with other food facilitates diges- 
tion, for caseine is easily decomposed or put in a condition which 
causes other things to change. When, therefore, we eat a piece 
of cheese after a meal, it acts like yeast in bread, and starts a 
change in the food ; for the chances are that the stomach in try- 
ing to digest the cheese will digest the rest of its contents at the 
same time.”’ 

One lesson (as the chapters are called) is devoted to Bread and 
Beef, which are taken as samples of food which contain in 
themselves every element required to build up the human frame, 
to repair the daily waste, and to preserve all the conditions of 
perfect health. Wheat stands first as a ‘‘ force-producer,’’ and 
second as a ‘‘ flesh-producer.’’ The whiteness of flour is not al- 
ways a test of its purity or nourishing powers, as in cases where 
the flour from red wheat has been most thoroughly “ bolted,’’ it 
will still keep a darker tinge than even ‘‘ seconds’’ flour obtained 
from white wheat, though the red wheat remains the more nutri- 
tious. English navvies make it a point to procure the very best, 
and purest, and most expensive wheaten bread. We must look to 
beef, or rather to flesh, to provide fibrine for our bodies, 
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**It is quite certain,’’ says Liebig, ‘‘that a nation of animal 
feeders is always a nation of hunters; for the use of a rich, nutri- 
tious diet demands an expenditure of power and a large amount 
of physical exertion, as is seen in the restless disposition of all 
the carnivora of our menageries.’’ Hence it follows, that for 
those whose daily toil necessitates an expenditure of power, the 
truest economy would be to supply the waste of their bodies by 
true flesh-forming food. 

**T have seen with my own eyes,’’ says Lady Barker, ‘‘a very 
forcible illustration of this truth in the working man of New Zea- 
land, as he existed some some years ago. In those days beer and 
spirit used to be almost unknown except in the young colonial 
towns, and theearly settlers up the country lived entirely on bread 
and mutton, for even potatoes were a rare and precious delicacy 
for the first half a dozen years. Such asplendid physical condi- 
tion of the human frame it had never before been my good for- 
tune to behold. Every one looked in the perfection of health: 
clear complexion, bright eyes, and active limbs which seemed 
not to know fatigue, were the result cf many years of a compul- 
sory and much-abused diet of bread, tea and mutton.’’ 

** Primarily,’’ says Dr. Letheby, ‘‘ a// our foods are derived 
from the vegetable kingdom, for no animal has the physiological 
power of associating mineral elements and forming them into food. 
Within our own bodies there is no faculty for such conversion ; our 
province is to pull down what the vegetable has built up, and to 
let loose the affinities which the plant has brought into bondage, 
and thus to restore to inanimate nature the matter and force which 
the growing plant has taken from it.’’ It is thus plain that the 
beef and mutton we eat derive their fibrine, gluten and other 
necessary ingredients from the vegetables on which the oxen and 
sheep have fed, though such food does not apparently contain any 
of these substances. It is said that each member of a family of 
vegetarians, living in accordance with the rules of one of their 
peculiar cookery books, actually consumes half an ounce more 
animal food a day than a man does who lives according to the usual 
scale of diet. 

The more practical part of the book is excellent. We are told 
howto make bread and boil potatoes—to bake—to stew—to broil, 
and to fry. To our horror Lady Barker lingers lovingly over the 
last process, which is the one of all others, from which we Amer- 
icans have suffered. ‘‘ Frying,’’ she says, ‘‘ is the simplest, the 
commonest, and, if properly done, the wholesomest form of cook- 
ing food, but it is the least understood.’’ She has the grace to 
state, however, that a gridiron is preferable toa frying pan, in the 
cooking of a beefsteak, and we earnestly hope that the gridiron 
may ultimately triumph even in America. 

Near the end of the book, Lady Barker gives us her ideas as to 
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the scope and design of the new school. ‘‘ The great point 
which I have reason to believe the Committee of the National 
School of Cookery will insist upon is ¢horoughness. No one will 
be allowed to run, or try to run, before she can walk. The ele- 
mentary knowledge of how to light and manage a kitchen fire, of 
scrupulous cleanliness in pots and pans, of attention to a thousand 
small but all-important details, will be taught and insisted upon 
before the learner is allowed to do anything worthy of the name 
of cooking. Ladies will also have an opportunity either of sitting 
ina chair and listening to a lecture or series of lectures on cook- 
ing, beginning with a mutton chop and ending with a souffé, or 
they may turn back their sleeves, take off their rings and brace- 
lets, and try for themselves. The National School of Cookery is 
not a mercantile undertaking. I have no wish to attempt to throw 
discredit upon such undertakings, but simply to state that the 
School of Cookery at South Kensington is not one. There will 
be no question of dividends or bonuses, nor will there be share- 
holders whose interests and pockets must be considered. The 
school has every reason to expect that it will be liberally supported 
by contributions and donations ; if it finds itself mistaken in 
that expectation, it will close its doors, and there will be no harm 
done to anybody. It is managed by a committee of gentlemen 
whose names are a sufficient guarantee of their actions,and no one of 
them will be individually a penny the richer or the poorer, whether 
the undertaking succeeds or not. If the School be well and liber- 
ally supported it will be a sign that the need of improvement in 
cooking is felt by all classes, and for every shilling subscribed it 
is the intention of the committee to afford means of instruction. 


PHILOSOPHERS AND Foots. A Study. By Julia Duhring. 12 
mo. cloth. Pp. 357. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Miss Duhring gives us in this volume a series of vigorous and 

thoughtful essays in moral anthropology. The titles, both of the 

chapters and of the book, are not quite adequate to the contents, 
for their varied and discursive character forbids their accurate de- 
scription in a single phrase. 

The first thing that strikes the reader is perhaps the extent and 
the character of the author’s reading. Carlyle, Emerson, Ruskin, 
Mirabeau, Montaigne, and a host of the strongest and clearest 
heads of the past and the present,seem to be among her intimate 
acquaintances; she quotes with a readiness and an insight that is 
rarely seen in American literature—perhaps only in Emerson and 
Lowell. Apart even from what the author has written, the book 
is a treasury of some of the best thoughts and the finest wit to be 
found in all literature. 

It is no small praise to say that the setting is not unworthy of 
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these gems ; that the finest quotation is never out of keeping with 
its surroundings. These essays are the easy and natural outflow 
of a strong, cultivated, womanly intellect, in which the undertone 
of delicacy and refinement is never inaudible. Miss Duhring has 
thought as well as read ; to use Leighton’s quaint comparison, she 
is not of the sheep that wear a grassy fleece instead of a woolen 
one. Her style and tone of thought remind us continually of 
Emerson, and we should infer that the Zssays of that author are 
among her favorite books—that possibly her first reading of them 
marked a new epoch in her mental growth, as they have done in 
the history of so many persons of our generation. She resembles 
Emerson in the lack of rhetorical (in the presence of complete 
logical) consecutiveness. Some one says that Emerson has writ- 
ten many fine sentences, but never a paragraph of any sort, good 
or bad ; and that if one of his essays were cut up into sentences, 
and then rearranged in the order in which they should turn up 
after being shaken together in a hat, the sense would be just 
as good. But this is true only as to the form of his writing; his 
rhetorical tune—every writer of mark has one—is brief and snatchy, 
and winds up in a key that is out of harmony with its beginning; 
consequently his sentences never match each other, while they lie 
side by side like rounded pebbles. Logically there is not only 
connection, but strict sequence and development in his writing ; 
his agility of movement conceals the strenuous earnestness with 
which he presses on to the mark. Something of this in our au- 
thor’s style betrays, we think, the great influence that the Concord 
sage has exerted upon her writing. But in the matter of her book 
we think she is morally his superior. She seeks to take large and 
tolerant views of life, but she never seeks breadth at the sacrifice 
of real distinctions, such as that between wrong and right. Em- 
erson’s philosophy starts from the postulate that as there are no 
lines in outward nature, and all that seem to exist there are opti- 
cal illusions, so also are there no lines in life. Many of his most 
startling surprises arise simply from the very easy application of 
this canon of judgment to ordinary matters. Miss Duhring, on 
the contrary, is always thoroughly, but not priggishly and obtru- 
sively, ethical in tone. She is not dealing with a world of shift- 
ing sands and varying phenomena merely, but one whose founda- 
tions go down to heaven or hell. , 

If we would find any fault with her writing, it is with a certain 
tone of Neoplatonist contempt for the 702%, dividing the world 
up into philosophers and fools. She has not for the latter that 
hearty sympathy which is the starting-point of all Christian think- 
ing, and itself most fruitful in insight and true wisdom. 

The book is very well printed, and is as neat in appearance as 
Philadelphia books aspire to be. 
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A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, WITH AN ANALYSIS OF 
THE SENTENCE. Also, Language Lessons for Beginners—a sim- 
ple, practical and rational introduction to the study of Gram- 
mar. By John S. Hart, LL.D. Eldredge & Bro., 17 North 
7th street, Philadelphia. 

In presenting the revised edition of the Grammar to the public, 
the author divides his instructions into three distinct heads. He 
makes the division still more clear by having the work printed 
with three different fonts of type, so that the part intended to be 
learned by the younger scholar is clear and easily to be distin- 
guished. ‘The more advanced scholar having already studied the 
larger type, has to turn his mind to the intermediate size. The 
smaller type being designed to assist the teacher, is not necessa- 
rily committed to memory. We feel glad, indeed, that our school- 
boy days are over, and that it is not a necessity for us to commit 
the portion alluded to to memory. 

With reference to the Language Lessons we will say, that any 
simple yet correct book of lessons is acceptable to the young 
learners, who are too often perplexed with the elaborate lesson- 
books that are put into their hands. Many young persons have 
become thoroughly appalled at the sight of a book that they are 
told must be learned through, resulting in disgust for learning. 
We are much mistaken if the Language Lessons will cause this 
feeling. They are, to the end of the book, pleasant, interesting, 
and easy in style, embracing lessons in writing, spelling and 
grammar. 


THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN GIRLS, considered in a series of 
essays, edited by Anna C. Brackett. Cloth, 12 mo. Pp. 4o1. 
Price $1.75. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Dr. Clarke, of Boston, in his essay on Sex in Education, hit the 
very hardest blow at the agitation for the absolute equality of the 
sexes that has yet been delivered. Of three or more answers that 
his book evoked, the one edited by Miss Brackett is certainly the 
one that has most weight and ability. Two of its fourteen essays 
are from the editor’s pen ; others are by Mrs. Dall, Mrs. Stone, 
Mrs. Cheney, Mrs. Dr. Jacobi, etc. It is not cast in the polemic 
shape ; Dr. Clarke is hardly, if at all, named by most of the wri- 
ters, and the only essay that directly replies to him—that of Dr. 
Jacobi— does him the justice of contrasting the careful and meas- 
ured statements of his book, with the broad and unwarranted 
inferences drawn by some of his masculine reviewers. If it be the 
weakness of female polemics to confound persons and opinions in 
the same scathing condemnation, the group of ladies who have 
contributed to this volume are certainly above that weakness. 
Their book stands in the strongest contrast to the ordinary publi- . 
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cations of the female advocates of woman’s rights. There is no 
tracing of Dr. Clarke’s private life; no attempt to show him up 
as an unfaithful husband and a cruel parent ; no scurrilous person- 
alities woven up with ‘‘ emotional’’ English. The men could not 
have done better. 

As to the main point in dispute, this is certainly a case where 
doctors differ ; and the lay mind is left in suspense. Dr. Clarke 
declares from large special experience that the coéducation of the 
sexes must be attended with great danger to the weaker vessels, 
and in a large percentage of cases does irreparable mischief. A 
very large number of learned ladies give this a flat contra- 
diction. Here are experienced teachers who utterly deny that the 
excess of study is the source of mischief, and declare that the hard- 
est students make the healthiest women, and that they can have 
no fear of the results of admitting girls to the same course of 
study as their brothers pursue, and letting them compete with the 
latter for class distinction. This testimony certainly seems the 
stronger of the two. If Dr. Clarke were to be understood as as- 
serting that in all cases hard study does mischief to girls, he 
would be answered ; as he would be if he singled out the hardest 
students as the most injured. But he does not specify these: per- 
haps he has in his eye the “not the healthiest,’’ and finds that 
even their imperfect application has been carried—under the 
impulse of class ambition, which is often as strong among the 
lowest as the highest—to a point that inflicted lasting injury ; and 
it must be remembered that these good ladies, with the best will 
in the world to get at the facts, have not, perhaps, as good oppor- 
tunities as Dr. Clarke. More than half of womankind, instinct- 
ively, shrink from all confidences that are not wrung from them 
by the friendly inquisition of the family physician. 

Why do not the reformers ‘‘ move the previous question,’’ and 
demand the abolition of the whole system of prizes, class distinc- 
tions, honors and rewards of every sort, as a moral and physical 
curse to both sexes—as implanting in the pupil the first seeds of 
jealous ambition, and teaching the worst possible moral lessons 
under the highest sanction that the child knows. The system is 
a modern excrescenge upon our educational system, and at best a 
mere labor-saving device to supply the absence of those higher 
motives to study that the teacher should make it his chief function 
to develop. Even now it is completely wanting in many parts of 
Europe. It is one of the accidental outgrowthsof the faith in the 
divinity of free competition that the Economists have so deeply 
implanted in the English and the American mind. Its first seeds, 
however, were sown in the Jesuit schools; and its effects are 
always injurious in the extreme. If the choice must be between 
the rod, and the distinction and reward system, the former 
should certainly be preferred, and every student that proved 
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insensible to other motives, be flogged into doing his duty. Both 
indeed are bad ; both appeal to the lower nature of the student, 
instead of developing that which is higher; but the rod at least 
sows no dissension among the young, and does not set their minds 
‘‘ on fire of hell.”’ 

It would be gross injustice to treat this book as valuable only 
in relation to the present controversy. It was not so designed by 
its authors ; it contains very much that has a permanent interest 
and value, and those who wish to speak intelligently on either 
side of the question, or to make up their minds with a full knowl- 
edge of what the women have to say, will find it worth their while 
to give it a careful reading. 
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